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Cuaptrr XVI. 


— says the same thing to herself in the solitude of her own 

room—that solitude where the least truthful speaks truth. 
She says it again when she awakes next morning. Is it possible 
that an avenue to renewed interest in life may be opening before 
her? Others—Professor Forth, for instance—have lived and live 
by the intellect ; live to all appearance worthily and contentedly. 
Why may not she too? What—her heart being stone-dead—is 
there to prevent her ? 

“Tf you please, ’m,” says Tommy next day in the afternoon, 
appearing in the doorway of the little back sitting-room, litter- 
room, dirt-hole, where a special cause has gathered the three 
ladies of the Churchill family, “there is a gentleman from 
Higgins and Rawson in the hall.” 

It is a new Tommy: the old one, haying bloomed out into 
increased size and new vices, has been superseded; a new Tommy 
with a cherub face, but an education for his profession that as 
yet leaves much to be desired. 

“A gentleman from Higgins and Rawson’s!” repeats Mrs. 
Churchill indignantly ; “there are no gentlemen at Higgins and 
Rawson’s—it is a haberdasher’s shop! Ask him his business.” 

The cherub retires trembling, and his mistress’s attention 
returns to the object from which his entrance had diverted it, 
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the object which has called both herself and her granddaughters 
hither. It is the washing of the dogs, a function periodically 
celebrated and revelled in by Sarah. ; 

Jane is already washed ; she is a pushing dog, always putting 
herself forward, and claiming the chief seats in the synagogues. 
Candescently white, cleansed from stain of indigo and ochre, no 
longer comic, but gravely beautiful, she lies in glory, drying on a 
blanket. It is now the martyred Slutty who is in the wash-tub, 
dripping resignedly, while Sarah’s strong white arm is employed 
in vigorously scrubbing her fat back, and the soapsuds are falling 
into her dreadfully goggling eyes. 

Punch is seated in a deep dejection not usual with him a good 
distance off, well aware that his fate also is hurrying to overtake 
him, but trying to imagine that he may avoid it by remaining 
seated in the middle distance, and totally refusing to reply when 
addressed. : 

Belinda sits by, occasionally lending a helping hand when 
Slutty struggles, and occasionally turning a page of the volume 
of Browning, which, in pursuance of her intention of living hence- 
' forth by the intellect, lies open on her knees. 

Tommy has again appeared. 

“Tf you please, ’m, there is a lady with a tambourine 9 

“A lady with a tambourine!” repeats Mrs. Churchill, in an 
awful voice. “What do you mean, Tommy? Ladies do not 
play tambourines about the streets! You mean a woman. with a 
tambourine! Send her away.” 

A second time Tommy retires discomfited, but not for long. 
After a short absence he returns. 

“Tf you please, ’m, there is a person in the hall wishes to speak 
to you. 

“A person!” echoes Mrs. Churchill commendingly. ‘Come, 
that is better! A shopman, I suppose! Did he say what shop 
had sent him ?” 

“ Please, ’m, I do not think he is a gentleman from—I do not 
think he is from a shop at all. He said his name was Forth, and 
asked me to give you this card” (presenting one). 

As her eyes fall upon it, Mrs. Churchill jumps up with a little 
shriek. 

“Good heavens!” she cries, aghast, “it is Professor Forth! 
What do you mean, Tommy, by calling him a ‘person,’ and leay- 
ing rey in the hall? Show him up to the drawing-room at 
once ! 

“Please, ’m,” replies Tommy, whimpering, “ you said as how I 
was not to call ’em gentlemen.” 
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“So he has come!” cries Sarah, in a rather triumphant voice, 
raising a beaming face from the middle of the steam and 
suds. “Do not you think he would like to see the dogs 
washed ? ” 

“T cannot think what has brought him,” says Mrs. Churchill 
in a vexed voice; “that class of people has no tact. I never 
could find a word to say to him. Now, pray, Sarah, do not make 
a fool of him again! It is all very well for you, but you do not 
reflect what a nuisance he is to Belinda and me!” 

“He is no nuisance to me!” replies Belinda coldly; “I am 
glad he has come! I wanted to talk to him! I do not think he 
has come to see Sarah; I think he has come to see me!” 

She says it with cool, positive, indifferent composure. With 
as much coolness, as much indifference, as much composure, she 
walks up the stairs and into the drawing-room, pursued by her 
sister’s message : 

“Tell him that Iam coming directly, but that, with me, even 
Love cedes to duty, and I must finish washing Slutty.” 

Mr. Forth is looking towards the door as Belinda enters; and 
an indescribable air of relief steals over his countenance when he 
perceives that she is alone. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling,” he begins formally; but 
she interrupts him. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she says, with a direct look of cold 
sincerity. “I wanted to talk to you. Will you sit down?” 

And yet, now that the opportunity for gratifying that want 
has come, she seems for a while to lack the power. 

According to his chilly wont, he has chosen the seat nearest 
the fire, opposite the window, and she has placed herself on the 
other side. As she looks in his face, a cataract of agonising 
memories pours storming over her heart. In the throng and 
bustle of last night, memory had not been half so busy. She 
had thought that she could see him without pain; with only that 
dull numbness with which she sees small and great. But now 
she finds that for her in each wrinkle traced by thought about 
his eyes—in each pucker of discontent around his lips—there 
lurks a demon of recollection. 

The little wintry, fog-thickened London drawing-room has 
changed to the sunny Dresden salon. It is full again of Sarah’s 
pungent pleasantries at her lover’s cost, and of Rivers’ resound- 
ing laughs at them. A hundred worthless speeches of Rivers’ 
ridiculing the other’s foibles, his muffetees, his parsimony, his 
digestion—speeches trivial and merry when spoken, now solemn 
and woful, rush back upon her mind. Oh, if her heart should 
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turn out not to be stone-dead after all! But it must !—it must 
—it shall! 

Her silence has lasted longer than she is aware, and there is 
a slight tone of offence—to that, too, a memory is tied—in her 
visitor’s voice, as he says: 

“TI hope I have not chosen an inopportune moment for my 
visit ?” 

“Not at all! not at all!” she answers hastily; but the 
composure with which she had entered the room, had first 
addressed him, is gone; a fever has come into her cheek, and 
a hurry into her words. “As I told you, I am glad to see 
you. I want to talk to you. Why have not you gone back to 
Oxbridge?” 

“T am to return by the 4.45 train,” he replies; “and I 
thought that I could not better utilise the moments left me than 
by——’” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” she cries, brusquely pushing aside 
his civilities. “I want to ask you—I want you to tell me—I 
suppose that you are a competent judge—is not it quite possible 
for a person to live entirely by the intellect ?” 

He looks at her doubtfully. Such a question in the mouth of 
a Churchill, his experience of Sarah has taught him profoundly 
to distrust. 

“T mean,” she says, nervously plucking at the Japanese hand- 
screen that she has taken up to shade her face—hot, but not with 
fire heat-—“I mean,” panting a little, “do not you think that 
that is the best life—the most satisfactory on the whole—the 
least liable to interruption and disappointment—that is built 
upon—upon—books, you know—upon the—the mind!” 

“You must be aware,” he answers frigidly, “that the whole 
tendency of my teaching is to show that the pursuit of knowledge 
is the only one that really and abundantly rewards the labour 
bestowed upon it.” 

“You think so?” she answers breathlessly, leaning eagerly 
forward, and fixing her large heart-hungry eyes upon him. 
“ You think that it would be enough—that it would satisfy one 
—that one would not need anything beyond ?” 

There is an inexpressibly sorrowful yearning in the accent 
with which she pronounces this last phrase. Oh, if he could 
but furnish her with this anodync, how she would fall on her 
knees and bless him! 

‘“‘ Since there is no limit to the domain of the knowable,” he is 
beginning, when again she breaks in upon him: 

“No, no! of course not! I understand! but how to get at it, 
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that is the question! I thought—I imagined—I hoped—that 
perhaps you might help me—might direct me!” 

Again he looks at her suspiciously. Is not this the very same 
request with which the mendacious Sarah had opened her fire 
upon him? Is this a thirst for learning of the same character, 
and that is likely to be quenched with the same surprising 
ease ? 

“Of course,” she goes on hastily, mistaking the source of his 
hesitation, “‘I cannot expect you to waste much time upon me; 
but I thought that—that—perhaps, you might be inclined to set 
me on the way; to—to—lend me a book or two every now and 
then.” 

“T am not in the habit of lending books,” he answers, still 
suspiciously ; “but I should be happy to make an exception in 
your favour, were I convinced that your desire for self-education 
were a genuine one.” 

“Genuine!” she cries, indignant and astonished. ‘“ Why, 
what else should it be ? What motive could I have for feigning 
it?” 

A slight look of embarrassment, mixed with mortification, crosses 
his face. 

“You cannot have forgotten,” he says, “the interest in litera- 
ture counterfeited by your sister-——” 

He stops suddenly ; for, as if the mention of her had conjured 
up her bodily presence, at the same instant she enters, protected 
by her grandmother and by a tempest of clean dogs. 

“How are you?” cries she, holding out her hand to him with 
the same easy, jovial smile as if they had parted yesterday on the 
best of terms. No confusion born of the recollection of their last 
meeting troubles her good-humour. No doubt as to the present 
visit being addressed to her ruffles her mind. None such ap- 
parently results from the precipitancy with which, upon her 
entry, her ex-lover begins to seek his hat, and murmur of his 
train. 

“And about the books?” says Belinda, with a hesitating wist- 
fulness when her turn comes to be bidden good-bye to. “ You 
will not forget about the books? ” 

It seems to her as if he were carrying off her new, faint, feverish 
hope with him, and she cannot let it go without a struggle. 

“T will think of it,” he answers hurriedly, with a distrustful 
glance at Sarah; “ I—I will let you know.” 

“ What about books ? ” asks Sarah inquisitively, as soon as the 
door has closed upon him. “Is he going to lend you books? 
The old villain! it was with books that he first beguiled my 
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young affections. I believe that he is like Jacob: not having 
been able to obtain Rachel, he is going to try and put up with 
Leah ! eh, Leah ?” 

“ What an untidy way he has of sitting!” says Mrs. Churchill 
pettishly, advancing to set right the chair lately occupied by 
their guest; “these loose chair-covers are a mistake. I am sure 
I hope that he will be in no hurry to repeat his visit. One thing 
is certain: not one of us expressed the slightest wish to see him 
again.” 

ie If I did not express it, I felt it,” answers Belinda perversely. 
“T wish to see him again.” 

Mrs. Churchill’s sole response is a silent shrug, a mode lately 
adopted by her and Sarah of receiving the starts and frets of 
Belinda’s temper—that temper once so smooth and sweet— 
a mode of expressing that they are to be endured, not argued 
with. 

“ How curiously ugly he is!” cries Sarah, chuckling at the 
recollection. “1 could hardly help laughing when I looked at 
him; he is like Charles Lamb’s Mrs. Conrady: ‘ No one ever saw 
Mrs. Conrady without pronouncing her to be the plainest woman 
that he ever met with in the course of his life. The first time 
that you are indulged with a sight of her face is an era in your 
existence ever after. You are glad to have seen it—like Stone- 
henge !’” 

Mrs. Churchill laughs lazily. ‘ What a memory you have, 
child!” 

“T can go on, if you like,” continucs Sarah, encouraged by this 
praise. ‘“ ‘No one can pretend to forget it. No one ever apologised 
to her for meeting her in the street on such a day and not know- 
ing her; the pretext would be too bare.’ ” 

“You have always grossly underrated him,” says Belinda 
severely ; “there is a side of him, an intellectual side, which 
you are totally incapable of appreciating !” 

“Totally!” assents her sister placidly ; “and so, I hoped, were 
you!” 

“At least I know that it is there!” cries Belinda angrily, 
beginning to walk restlessly about the room after a fashion that 
she has adopted during the last year—a fashion that is somewhat 
trying to her housemates’ patience. “I recognise it; I admit it; 
I would imitate it if I could!” 

“Since when?” asks Sarah drily. 

There is something in her apparently harmless question which 
jars upon Belinda’s sick nerves. 

“Tt is very hard,” she breaks out, reddening, “ that one should 
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be thrown back and ridiculed here, when one makes any least 
effort to improve one’s self! What is the use of making any 
attempt in such an atmosphere as this? What is the use of 
struggling—of trying r 

She bursts into stormy tears and leaves the room. 

“ Her temper is becoming impossible!” exclaims Mrs. Churchill, 
holding up her pretty old, white hands. 

But Sarah only says, “ Poor dear!” ina very lenient voice, and 
kisses all the dogs. 


Cuaprern XVII. 


Tue year declines towards its mirk close. Every day a little more 
is taken from the light and added to the dark. London is full 
and cheerful; with a pleasanter, friendlier, more leisurely social 
stir than the overpowering June one. Two or three good pieces 
are running at the theatres, and the shop-windows are warm with 
furs. Round the Churchills a crop of small dinners and dances 
has sprung up. 

The time nears mid-December. Mrs. Churchill's wish as to the 
non-repetition of Professor Forth’s visit has met with the usual 
fate of wishes. He has come again repeatedly; so repeatedly 
that the dogs have ceased barking at him, though they are not 
so hypocritical as to wag their tails on his approach; nor, indeed, 
does he ever, by kind pats or well-chosen civilities, give them any 
cause to do so. Even the obtuse Tommy has learned that he is to 
be shown, not into the drawing-room, but into the little back 
litter-room, which has been arbitrarily cleared of Sarah’s paint- 
pots, and the promiscuous rubbish in which her soul delights; 
has been furnished with pens, ink, and dictionaries, and 
raised and dignified by the name of “study.” For Belinda’s 
fervour for learning rages with a feverish heat that might make 
a thoughtful looker-on inclined to question its solidity or its 
continuance. 

She is learning Latin Syntax; she is being taught Greek; she 
has undertaken a course of Universal History; she devotes her 
spare moments to the Elements of Algebra. Very seldom now 
does she join her family in the evening. Mostly she remains 
downstairs, writing Latin exercises, learning irregular Greek 
verbs; working, working on until late into the night. She 
would like never to stop; to leave no single chink or cranny by 
which memory may enter. 

And is the charm working? Is the remedy beginning to make 
its healing virtue felt? This is the question that she never dares 
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ask herself. Sometimes, indeed, it thrusts itself upon her in the 
sadness of the night. Sometimes the pen drops from her stiffened 
fingers, or her tired brain relaxes its hold upon the hard-conned 
page, and she groans out to herself—she alone awake, with her 
melancholy gas-jet burning above her in the silence of the 
sleeping house—“ Of what use? what use?” Has it given back 
to life its sweet and wholesome taste? Has it helped her to 
dominate that terrible irritability which makes no person and no 
moment safe from some senseless outbreak of her temper? Has 
it conquered that gloom which renders her the kill-joy of her 
little circle. There is not one of these questions that she can 
honestly answer in the affirmative. 

But perhaps there has not yet been time enough to test the 
efficacy of this cure. Its action will doubtless be slow, but all the 
more lasting and solid for that. She must persevere; it would be 
madness not to persevere. She passes her hand across her weary, 
throbbing temples, and catches up the pen again. 

The clock strikes two, and she still writes. It is not night 
now; it is afternoon. Mrs. Churchill and Sarah, furred and fea- 
thered, with their bonnets nicely tied on, and their faces alight 
with placid good-humour, have set off in the brougham on their 
daily career of calls and shops. 

Belinda remains behind in the little dingy back room, with her 
copy-books. Not once to-day has she tasted the wholesome outside 
air—wholesome with all its blacks, and fog-charged as it is. She 
has been alone here the whole day, except for a couple of ten 
minutes grudgingly snatched for breakfast and luncheon. 

She has been alone, but she is so no longer. Professor Forth 
has just been ushered in to partake her solitude. She meets him 
with a complaint: 

“T expected you yesterday.” 

“Twas detained by a College meeting, and by other engage- 
ments,” he answers. “I hope,” ceremoniously, “that you were 
not inconvenienced by the deferring of my visit ?” 

“T was,” she answers brusquely. “As it happened, I wanted 
you badly. I was completely puzzled by a passage here,” laying 
her hand upon a school edition of ‘Czsar’s Commentaries.’ “I 
worried over it till I felt quite dazed and woolly.” 

As she speaks she draws the volume towards her, and they both 
stoop their heads over the page; his with its old, sparse, colour- 
less hair thriftily drawn across the baldening crown ; hers with 
its unregarded riches of nut-brown. The difficulty dissipated, 
she leans back in her chair. 

“Tt is hopeless to make any real progress,” she says morosely, 
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“as long as our lessons are so interrupted. How much better it 
would be if we lived in Oxbridge! How I wish we lived in 
Oxbridge! 

She is sitting alongside of him, and does not look at him as she 
expresses this wish. It seems to be addressed with a general 
vagueness to the air. 

He glances at her, sidelong and suspiciously; at the beautiful 
blooming profile, the discontented mouth, the fine, petulant, 
small nose, the veiled, unglad eyes. He has almost given up 
suspecting her of late, but her last aspiration has rearoused his 
distrust. Was not Sarah once fervent and constant in her longings 
to inhabit a University town ? 

“It would make things so much easier,” she continues plain- 
tively, quite unconscious of his disquieting doubts. “If I were in 
difficulties I could go straight to you. I had much rather live in 
Oxbridge than here.” 

He is still observing her covertly, and makes no answer. 

“It must be a good life!” she says, with the same restless 
longing as a sick person’s for strange food; “so full of in- 
telligent interests, so absorbing, and must take one so out of 
one’s self! 

As she speaks she clasps both hands at the back of her neck, 
and stares dreamily up at the ceiling. He has moved his eyes 
away from her. Perhaps they are satisfied with the result of 
their investigation. They now look straight before him on 
Cesar’s open page. Upon his fingers he balances a paper-knife, 
and an unusual expression has crept about his narrow lips. 

“Tf you are sincere in your desire for a——” he begins rather 
slowly. But she breaks in upon him hotly : 

“Sincere!” she repeats, with an angry intonation; “I cannot 
imagine why you preface all your remarks with a doubt of my 
sincerity! What could I possibly gain by being insincere?” 

She looks at him full and irately as she speaks, and their eyes 
meet: the dull old cautious eyes, and the unhappy flashing young 
ones. 

“Tf my phrase offends you, I will change it!” he answers for- 
mally. ‘‘ Since you are sincere in your desire for a——” 

But again he breaks off. There is a ring at the door-bell. 

“You have visitors,” he says, in an annoyed voice. ‘“ We shall 
be interrupted.” 

“No, we shall not,” she replies, shaking her head. “Tommy 
knows that when you are here, I am not at home to any one. 

It is a sentence susceptible of a flattering interpretation, that, 
indeed, would seem to bear no other; but it is uttered as such 
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indifferent matter-of-fact that he would be indeed a coxcomb who 
was elated by it. 

“Please go on,” smiling faintly, “since I am sincere in my 
desire for—what ? ” 

But apparently he has lost the thread of his twice-begun 
speech. 

“ Your servant must have mistaken your directions,” he says, 
with a vexed look ; “he is evidently admitting some one.” 

Both listen, and as she listens, Belinda’s colour changes. 

“Tf we were at Dresden,” she says in a suppressed and troubled 


voice, “and if I did not hope that it were impossible, I should say 
that the voice was——” 


The door flies open. 

“Here Iam!” cries Miss Watson, bursting into the room, in 
apparently the identical large black-and-white plaid gown and 
grizzled fringe, and in certainly the same burly red face—perhaps 
a shade worsened by the battle and breeze—as of yore. 

She is not ushered in, but helplessly followed by the baffled 
Tommy, who is raising his puny infant voice in futile protesta- 
tions, as his predecessor had so often done before him. 

“TI knew by Tommy’s manner that you were at home!” cries 
she joyfully. “By-the-bye, he is a new Tommy! What have you 
done with the old one ? I would not give him my card; I said, 
‘No, I will surprise them!’ ” 

She has succeeded. Both Mr. Forth and his disciple have risen 
to their feet, and now stand regarding their visitor with a—for 
the first moments—entirely silent dismay. 

“Mr. Forth too!” cries Miss Watson, snatching his reluctant 
hand. “Why, this is Dresden over again! If we had but Sarah 
and Rivers here, we might think ourselves back there.” 

Neither of Belinda’s companions perceives it, but she shudders. 
Ever since Miss Watson’s voice first fell on her shocked ears, she 
has known that she would have to endure the sound of Rivers’ 
name. In reality not two minutes have elapsed since then, but 
it seems to her as if for hours she had been dreading it. 

“How snug you are!” says the visitor, patronisingly looking 
round; “but why do you sit here? Why do not you sit in the 
drawing-room? Is not the fire lit there? Oh, I suppose Sarah 
sits there, and grandmamma? I must go and pay them a little 
visit just now.” 

“ They are out.” 

“Out !,” repeats the other, laughing. “Sarah is always out. I 
wish they would come back! How soon do you expect them? 
We should be just our Dresden party then—all but Rivers!” 
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Again that shudder, but she sets her teeth. She must endure it 
—must steel herself to hear his name—to pronounce it if need 
be. 

“Shocking thing about his father, was it not?” continues 
Miss Watson, cheerfully pursuing the course of thought suggested 
by the mention of Rivers. “Failed for over a million, and cut 
his throat. They say that he has left his large family—twelve ? 
ten? nine?—how many used young Rivers to tell us there were 
of them ?—upon the parish. But Ido not believe it; one hears of 
people bankrupt one day, and rolling in their carriages the 
next.” 

Belinda’s heart is beating sickeningly, and her hands are trem- 
bling so violently that she has to clench them fast together, to hide 
their aguish shaking; but she is nerving herself up. Here is an 
opportunity for obtaining information about him such as may 
probably not recur for weeks, months, possibly years. Here, too, 
is an occasion for practising that indifferent naming of him to 
which she is resolved to attain. 

“Does Mr. Rivers roll in his carriage?” she asks, with a 
strained smile. 

The effort to speak is so great that it seems to her as if, when 
it is overcome, she speaks unnaturally loud; but, as her compan- 
ions show no surprise, she concludes that it cannot be so really. 

“TI do not know about rolling in his carriage,” answers Miss 
Watson, with her loud, ever-ready laugh; “I know that he can 
treat himself to stalls at the theatre, which is more than I can; I 
always go to the dress circle; one’s legs are a little cramped in 
— front row, but one can see as well as in the best place in the 

ouse.” 

Belinda has stooped over the table, and is nervously arranging, 
rearranging, disarranging the exercise-books, grammars, pen- 
wipers upon it, 

“ Did you see him at the play?” she asks hurriedly. 

“TI saw him the other night at the St. James’s,” returns Miss 
Watson, inquisitively following with her eyes Belinda’s unac- 
countable fidgetings. ‘ What are you looking for? have you lost 
anything? No?—At the St. James’s—‘The Squire ’—have you 
seen it? it is so well put on the stage—Mrs. Kendal quite at her 
best ! ” 

“T—I think not,” answers Belinda incoherently. ‘I mean no ; 
I—I—have not seen it. You were saying——” 

“What was I saying ?” (her eyes sti!l fastened curiously on the 
girl’s purposeless movements)—“ you must have lost something ! 
—oh ! that I had seen young Rivers at the play. He was in the 
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stalls with a lady—his sister, we will presume—though she was 
not at all like him,” with a knowing look; “if she was on the 
parish, it managed to dress her uncommonly well!” 

Even Belinda’s lips have turned white. She is conscious of 
it, and rubs them hard with her fingers. He isin London! He 
ean go to the play, can take his pleasure with other women! She 
has long known in theory that he must have been frequently in 
London during the past eighteen months; but never before has 
it come home to her with such cruel practical certitude. Light- 
ning-quick the contrast between their evenings—his and hers— 
has sprung before her eyes: her melancholy vigils, devoted to 
distasteful studies in the vain hope of wrenching her thoughts 
away from him; and his, reclining in mirthful ease in a comfort- 
able fauteuil in the lit theatre, beside a beautiful, strange, fond 
woman. The beauty and the fondness her sick imagination has 
at once supplied. That she may possibly have been his sister, her 
bitter soul refuses for one instant to admit. 

“T tried to get to him as we were going out,” pursues Miss 
Watson narratively. “I saw him on ahead with his lady; he is 
a most attentive brother!” with a laughing accent on the word ; 
“he was wrapping her up like a mummy! but though I made a 
great push for it I could not come up with him; there was such 
acrowd. I never saw a fuller house; I called out to him, and 
once I thought he had heard, for he looked round and caught my 
eye; but it could not have been so, for he posted on faster than 
before !” 


At this in happier moments Belinda would have smiled. She 
cannot smile now. 

“Have not you seen anything of him?” asks the other, ex- 
ploring the girl’s wan face with the unflinching inquisitiveness of 
her eyes; “has not he been to call—not once ? I must tell him 
that there is a hole in his manners; I shall be sure to fall in with 
him again before long, and I will send him here. I will tell him 
that you expect him.” 

“You will not,” says Belinda hoarsely, stretching out her hand 
and turning livid. ‘“I mean,” helped back to self-possession by 
the expression of astonished and eager curiosity painted all over 
her guest’s broad face—‘I mean that I think I had rather you 
did not. If he wishes to call, he—he—knows our address.” 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


Ir is next day. Outside, snow is falling; but it is flabby, irre- 
solute, large-flaked snow, that melts as it reaches the slushy street, 
and makes it slushier still. Mrs. Churchill is standing by the 
window, eyeing the weather with disgust, and Sarah and the 
dogs are seated higgledy-piggledy on the hearthrug. 

“This is what we are to expect for the next five months!” cries 
Mrs. Churchill, addressing this exasperated remark partly to the 
outside mud and mirk, and partly to her granddaughter. 

Neither heeds it. Sarah’s whole attention, indeed, is occupied 
in bribing Punch, by a sweet biscuit brought up from luncheon, 
to the performance of the most striking in his repertoire of tricks, 
an affecting representation of death ; which, when contrasted with 
his usual superabundant life, is much admired by strangers, and 
indeed by his own family. 

It is, however, the one of his accomplishments for which he 
himself has the least partiality. The command to die has to be 
reiterated many times before he at length rolls reluctantly over 
on his side; and even then, as he looks up every half a second 
and jumps up every second, a good deal of the repose of death has 
to be supplied by the spectator’s imagination. 

“ What a climate!” pursues Mrs. Churchill in angry ejaculation ; 
“Good heavens! Sarah, why do you let Jane make such a dreadful 
noise ?” 

She may well ask. Jane, seated on her haunches, is volun- 
teering, in a loud series of forward barks, to die, to beg, to 
trust, to dance—to do anything of which she is utterly incapable, 
in order to divert to herself the attention monopolised by Punch. 

Slutty, with her usual poor-spiritedness, has crawled away 
under a chair in sulky annoyance at her brother’s social success. 

“How any one that can help it spends the winter in 
England, is more than I can imagine!” pursues the old lady, 
shivering back to the fire. “If we were rid of Belinda we would 
go abroad.” 

“Why should not Belinda go too?—No,” holding up a finger 
in severe prohibition of Punch’s premature resurrection ; “dead! 
dead ! head down! dead!” 

“T could not possibly afford it; and besides,” with a shrug 
“she would spoil the whole thing ; she is such a wet blanket.” 

“Everybody cannot be always on the grin like you and me,” 
answers Sarah with surly disrespect. 
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“We would go to the South,” says Mrs. Churchill, perfectly 
unmoved by her granddaughter’s want of reverence, to which, 
indeed, she is thoroughly accustomed, her bright old eye lighten- 
ing at the notion of a holiday; “we would have a week in Paris, 
and go tothe play every night. I must see Judic in this new piece. 
We would run over to Monaco and try our luck. If only,” her 
exhilarated tone changing to one of impatient vexation, “if only 
Belinda were out of the way!” 

Mrs. Churchill is far too much of an old gentlewoman to speak 
loud, but her utterance is distinct and pure ; she does not swallow 
all the tails of her words, as we English are accused of doing. It 
would be impossible for any one entering the room not to hear her ; 
more particularly as Jane has at length been persuaded to cease 
favouring the company with her remarks. 

Sarah lifts her head. She had an impression as of the door 
softly closing. In a moment a sudden thought has made her 
hustle aside the dogs, spring up, and fly out on the landing. She 
was right. Sure enough, Belinda is slowly descending the stairs, 
with her back to her sister. Even before she turns her face. 
which in obedience to her junior’s call she does, Sarah knows 
somehow by the look of her back that she has heard. She is in 
walking-dress, and is evidently making for the hall-door. 

“Are you going out?” asks Sarah, with as guilty a face and 
voice as if she herself, and not her grandmother, had been the 
author of the ill-natured remarks so unfortunately overheard. 

“Yes.” 

“ To-day ?” shivering. 

“Yes.” 

* Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Walking ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tn a hansom ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are you going?” cries Sarah, with uncomfortable 
curiosity following her sister, who has already resumed her down- 
ward progress. 

“Tam going to the National Gallery to meet Mr. Forth.” 

“To the National Gallery? Why cannot he come here ?” 

“ Because, unfortunately, there is hardly so fine a collection of 
pictures here as there,” replies Belinda disagreeably ; “ he wishes 
to show me a particular picture of the early Italian school.” 

A cold apprehension steals over Sarah. 

“Do not go!” she cries impulsively, catching her sister's 
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hands ; “I am sure his picture is as little worth seeing as himself. 
Let him wait. Come back to the fire.” 

But Belinda resolutely draws her hands away and opens the 
street door. 

“T am glad to be—for at all events a couple of hours—‘ out 
of the way,’” she says icily. 

As Sarah, discomfited, climbs the stairs again, she winks away 
something very like a small tear from her jovial blue eye. 

* x * “ * * 

The light is dull. The short afternoon already shows signs of 
waning. In the National Gallery, strolling about its handsome, 
all but empty rooms, is the usual sprinkling of odds and ends 
that represents the daily quota of art-lovers supplied by London 
from its four millions: two or three mal-peigné artisans ; three or 
four ill-dressed women ; a child or two. No better meeting-place 
could be found for any two people who wish to converse undis- 
turbed, but have no reason to avoid their fellow-creatures’ eyes. 
Under this head come the two persons who have so long been 
standing before a well-known Hobbema (the Giotto, which was the 
ostensible cause of their meeting, has been already inspected). 
A passer-by might presume that they were exhaustively criti- 
cising each individual beauty, but in point of fact one does not 
see the picture at all, and the other thinks that she does not. In 
after-days, however, she finds that she must have done, so plainly 
comes out, printed on her mind, the impress of that long, long 
long straight road going away, away ; of those great, tall, wayside 
poplars, with their perspective of lengthy stems, their high, scant 
heads raised loftily into the pale sky—such slight, grey-green 
heads, each one with a different character about it; of the man 
walking along the road to the distant red-roofed Dutch village. 
It has seemed to Belinda as if that man must reach the village 
before the Professor has finished his slow speech ; but he is not 
yet there, and the Professor has ended. For he has spoken, 
and not Greek. And now Belinda is speaking. Her eyes are 
fixed still with a sort of glassiness on the cool and tranquil 
canvas of the long-dead master; and the poplars seem almost 
to sway to her breath. Her voice is steady and quiet, though 
hard. 

“T am very glad of what you say as to personal affection 
having no part in your motives for asking me to marry you; you 
do not want—loye,” she makes a hardly perceptible pause before 
pronouncing the word, “ and_I have none to give; so at all events 
we start fair.” 

He makes a sort of gesture of assent. 
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“T distrust, and have cause for distrusting professions of affec- 
tion,” he answers drily. 

A certain flavour of rancour in his tone tells his hearer that he 
is thinking of her sister, and a trivial passing wonder crosses her 
mind as to how far Sarah had carried her nefarious simulation of 
an unlikely passion. Never has it seemed so unlikely as at this 
moment. 

“All that I ask, all that I wish to obtain, is an intelligent, 
sympathetic companion.” 

“ Sympathetic!” she repeats reflectively. “I am not sym- 
pathetic; I should be deceiving you if I were to let you suppose 
that I am: no! let us be sure that we understand each other ; I 
have as little sympathy to give as I have—love!” 

Again that slight hesitation. 

“Possibly !” he answers, with a stiff impatience, looking rather 
annoyed at her opposition ; “on my side, I think it right to tell 
you of what you may perhaps be already aware, that the press 
of my occupations and the condition of my health forbid my 
indulging in many amusements enjoyed by other persons, but 
from which I shall be compelled to require you, as well as myself 
to abstain.” 

“TI do not want amusements!” replies Belinda gloomily, 
“amusements do not amuse me. I want occupation; can you 
give me plenty of that ?” 

His face unbends with a slight smile. 

“TJ think I can promise you that in the life you will share with 
me, you will find no lack of that. My mother——” 

“ Your mother!” repeats Belinda brusquely ; “ she is still alive 
then?” 

“She is still spared to me,” replies he piously ; but a tone in 
his voice, striking upon her fine ear, tells her that he would not 
have quarrelled with the Will of Heaven, had he not been so 
successful in keeping awhile “ one parent from the skies.” 

“She must be very old,” says Belinda thoughtfully, not re- 
flecting on the unflattering inference to be drawn from this 
remark. 

He assents: “She is somewhat advanced in years.” 

Belinda is silent for a moment or two. Her ‘eyes are still 
vacantly fastened on the Hobbema; and a vague, absent wish to 
be walking with that man along that quiet road to that red 
village is playing about the surface of her preoccupied mind. 

“Ts she——’” she begins, and then breaks off. 

Across her memory have darted various facts communicated by 
Sarah about her future mother-in-law ; facts of a not altogether 
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satisfactory complexion; something about her being out of her 
mind, and never ceasing asking questions. 

“Ts she——” It is so difficult to word it civilly; “doting,” 
“imbecile,” “ off her head ”—she tries them all, but none sounds 
polite enough. “Is she” (she has it at last) “in full possession 
of her faculties ? ” 

He hesitates a moment. 

“She is somewhat deaf.” 

“Ts her sight good?” 

“T regret to say that it is almost gone.” 

“But she keeps her faculties? her mind?” pursues Belinda 
persistently. 

“ Her intellect is not what it was!” he answers, so shortly that 
Belinda feels that it is impossible to pursue her catechism 
further. 

And, indeed, why should she? Has not the tone of his answers 
sufficiently proved to her that, for once in her life, Sarah had 
spoken unvarnished truth. 

“My mother’s bodily health is excellent,’ he continues pre- 
sently; “I only wish that my own constitution were half as 
vigorous as hers; but her infirmities are such as to need a great 
deal of loving care: more,” with a sigh, “than I am able to spare 
from my own avocations!” 

Belinda is silent, drawing the obvious but not particularly 
welcome inference that the loving care is henceforth to be given 
by her. 

“Tam not naturally fond of old people,” she says slowly. “I 
have been very little thrown with them; the only old person 
whom I know intimately—Granny—is a great deal younger in 
herself than I am. I will be as kind as I can to your mother, 
but that is not the sort of occupation I meant; I meant,” turning 
her restless large look away from the restful picture to his face, at 
which she has hitherto hardly glanced—“ I meant something that 
would fill the mind—some hard study!” 

*‘ There is nothing that I am aware of, to prevent your pursuing 
any line of study you may choose to select,” he answers rather 
pettishly. 

“And you think that the taste—the zest for it will certainly 
come—certainly ?” pursues she eagerly. ‘Did you ever know a 
case of its failing? I must not deceive you; it has not come to 
me yet; I take no pleasure in learning; I think that I have as 
little real aptitude for study as” (‘‘ Sarah,” she is going to say, but 
stops in time)—“as the veriest dunce. But you think that I 


shall succeed if I persevere, do not you?” (plying him both with 
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feverish questions, and with the plaintive importunity of her 
eyes); “ that perseverance must bring success to any one, however 
moderately bright. I know, of course ’—humbly—“ that I am 
not more than very moderately bright.” 

“You have a good average intelligence,” he answers drily ; “it 
would be flattery to imply that you have more!” 

“Of course, of course!” she rejoins, meekly acquiescing in this 
lover-like expression of partiality ; and then there is silence again. 

It is broken by Professor Forth. It would not have been 
broken by Belinda. She is dreamily walking again along Hob- 
bema’s straight Dutch road. Would the village be at all like 
Wesenstein when you reached it ? 

“TI suppose,” he says ceremoniously, “that there will be no 
objection to my calling to-morrow morning in Street, to 
announce to your grandmother the step that we propose taking ; 
I am, of course, not aware whether or no she will be likely to 
oppose it.” 

“Not she!” answers Belinda, leaping back from dreamland, 
and breaking into a hard laugh; “she will be delighted to be rid 
of me.” 

“ And—and your sister?” says he, with that same slight 
resentful difficulty which he always finds in mentioning Sarah ; 
“will she, too, be delighted to be rid of you?” 


“No—o, I think not!” answers Belinda slowly. ‘She would 
be perfectly justified if she were, for I have done my best of late 
to embitter her life ; but no, I think not ; by-the-bye,” looking up 
and speaking with a quick animation that contrasts with her late 
sarcastic indifference, “I must stipulate that you will allow her 
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to visit me. You do not bear malice to her,’ 
“ for—for what happened formerly ?” 

“T am not likely to bear malice,” he answers with an arid smile, 
“for a course of action for which I at least, as it turns out, have 
‘so much reason to be thankful.” 

“That is right,” she answers carelessly, passing by his stiff 
politesse ; “ then I think that is all. I think there is nothing 
more to say, is there?” 

She speaks with the same unemotional business air as if she 
were concluding the purchase of a piece of land, or of some yards 
of cloth. The room is, at the moment, empty of any one but 
themselves. It is near closing-time, and the sparse visitors are 
trailing off. There is nothing to hinder a lover-like parting 
embrace between the two persons who have just engaged to pass 
their lives together. But the possibility of this never once crosses 
Belinda’s mind, not even when her newly-betrothed steps a pace 


she adds naively, 
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nearer to her, and says, in a voice through which rather more of 
human emotion than she has ever before heard in it pierces: 

“ You must allow me to repeat the expression of my gratifica- 
tion—of my thanks!” 

“What for?” she asks, piercing him with the direct look of 
her icy eyes. “It is a mere matter of business that we have 
been transacting. You want a secretary, housekeeper, nurse for 
your mother; I want a home of my own, and a ‘guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,” laughing harshly. “I see no room for thanks 
on either side!” 


To such a speech, what rejoinder is there to make? He makes 
none. 

“T may as well go home now,” she says, in the same cool, 
matter-of-fact tone as before; “any further arrangements that 
there are to make may be made when you come to-morrow. You 
ask at what hour? At whatever hour best suits your conve- 
nience; early or late, it is indifferent to me which. I must ask 
you to call a hansom for me.” 

As they emerge from the building they find that rain is falling, 
a sleety rain to which the undecided snow has turned. It beats 
in her face as she walks down the steps; she does not take the 
trouble to run in order to escape it; she would as soon be wet as 
dry. It drives in upon her even in the hansom, where she has 
refused to allow the glass to be lowered. One can get very fairly 
well soaked in a hansom if one goes the right way to work. And all 
along sleety Pall Mall, all the sleety way home, she is pestered with 
the sight, the smell, almost the feel, of the wood at Wesenstein !” 

* * * * * * 

“Granny,” says Belinda, entering the drawing-room, walking 
straight up to Mrs. Churchill and standing before her, not allow- 
ing her attention to be distracted even by the wagging of three 
kind tails, distinctly addressed to her. ‘You and Sarah may 
begin to pack up your boxes at once; you may be off to Monaco 
as soon as you please ; I shall be ‘ out of the way’! ” 

Mrs. Churchill lifts her eyes, in which is none of their usual 
frisky light, and fixes them coldly on her tall young grand- 
daughter, standing pale and severe before her. She has always 
thought Belinda too tall; it strikes her more forcibly than ever 
now, as she sees her towering majestically above her. Belinda is 
too everything, except amusing. 

“ Are you hinting at Waterloo Bridge, by way of improving our 
spirits ?” she asks sarcastically. 

Mrs. Churchill is not in her playfullest mood, by which, almost 
as much as by her large lawn caps, she is known to an admiring 
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public. The weather; the fact that several tiresome and not one 
pleasant person have been to call; the consciousness of guilt 
towards Belinda—a consciousness not quite stifled indeed, but 
diverted into the channel of anger by the smart, and in fact 
unmeasured rebukes she has had to submit to from Sarah—all, al | 
combine to rob her of her usual suavity. Sarah’s rebukes, indeed, 
would have led to a quarrel could she afford to quarrel with Sarah, 
but she cannot. Upon her hangs too much of the ease and diversion 
of her life. But there is no such motive to prevent her quarrelling 
with Belinda, and she feels that to do so would be a pleasant relief. 

“Waterloo Bridge!” repeats Belinda, with a momentary want 
of comprehension; then, “Oh Isee! No; there are other modes 
of being out of the way besides death.” 

“Perhaps you mean to announce to us your approaching 
marriage,” suggests the old lady ironically. 

“You have saved me the trouble,” answers the girl curtly, 
sitting down as she speaks and beginning to unfasten her cloak, 
whose warmth the hot and scented room begins to make oppressive. 

“You are going to be married?” cries the old lady, jumping 
actively up, and running towards her; ennu?, ill-humour, and 
sarcasm together racing away out of her voice, and making place 
both in it and in her sparkling eyes for a delightful excitement. 
* You do not say so! My dear child, you have taken us by surprise ! 
I do not know when I have been so pleased!” 

“Do not be in too great a hurry!” interrupts Belinda coldly. 
“ Before you express any more pleasure, you had better hear who 
it is whom I have promised to marry.” 

“Twas just going to ask, of course. Who is it? My dear 
child, I cannot tell you how inétriguée I am to know,” running 
swiftly over in her mind the list of Belinda’s somewhat shadowy 
admirers, all of them kept so rigorously at bay that it would have 
seemed impossible that any one of them could have approached 
within sight of love-making. 

“Tt is Professor Forth!” 

Mrs. Churchill’s jaws drop; the dimpling smiles—she still has 
the remnants of an old dimple or two—vanish from her cheek. 
For several moments she is totally incapable of speech ; and even 
at the end of them is only able to gasp out the incoherent words: 

Professor Forth! What are you talking about? Nonsense! 
Impossible !” 

“If you disbelieve me,” says Belinda quietly, “ you had better 
ask him. He is coming to-morrow to inquire whether you can 
spare me. I told him that I thought you could.” 


“Professor Forth!” repeats Mrs. Churchlll, gradually but 
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slowly regaining the possession of her senses. “I cannot think 
what has happened to the girls; first Sarah, and then you. You 
must be bewitched! ” 

“T do not think that he has used any magic,” rejoins Belinda, 
still with that pallid composure of hers. “The matter lies in a 
nutshell: he wants a wife, and I want a——” (“ husband” she is 
going to say, but something in the employ of the word in such a 
connection strikes her as shocking and impossible.) She leaves 
her sentence for ever unfinished. 

“Well, ‘tous les goiits sont respectables,’ I suppose,” rejoins Mrs. 
Churchill with a cynical shrug 

“To what are you applying that lying pet maxim of yours, my 
old friend ? ” asks Sarah playfully, coming suddenly into the room, 
rubbing her little cold hands and approaching her grandmother 
with a conciliatory air. 

She feels a vague relief in seeing that Belinda is at home again. 
Neither answers; Belinda, because she has no wish to rob her 
grandmother of the pleasure of communicating her piece of intelli- 
gence; Mrs. Churchill, because a remnant of hurt dignity ties the 
tongue which she is longing to unloose. 

“To what or whom are you applying it?” repeats Sarah more 
sharply, glancing suspiciously from one to the other as she 
speaks. 

“To Belinda,” replies the elder woman, unable any longer to 
refrain herself. “I do not know how you will like being sup- 
planted, but she has just been informing me, as you once before 
did, that Professor Forth is to be my grandson.” 

“He is not!” cries Sarah loudly and angrily, turning scarlet. 
“ Belinda,” taking her sister by the shoulder and rudely shaking 
her, “ why do not you speak? why do not you contradict her? 
why do you allow her to say such things about you? It is not 
true! Say that it is not true; it is only a canard. You have 
been saying it only to tease her; say that it is not true!” 

“Why should not it be true?” asks Belinda, turning her 
lovely cold face and her gloomy eyes up towards Sarah. 

The latter’s hand drops nerveless from her sister's shoulder, and 
she steps back a pace or two. 

“Then it is true!” she says, horrified. 

“One would hardly imagine from your manner that you your- 
self had once been engaged to him,” returns Belinda drily; “and 
yet I believe that it was so.” 

“More shame for me,” cries the other violently ; “but I will 
do myself the justice to say that I never had the most distant in- 


tention of marrying him.” 
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“ There we differ then,” says Belinda, slowly rising, and walking 
with her cloak over her arm to the door, “for I have every inten- 
tion of marrying him; and so, Granny,” turning as she reaches it 
and calmly facing them both, “as I began by saying, you may 
pack your trunks for Monaco as soon as you please.” 

“How tiresomely she harps upon that string,” cries Mrs. 
Churchill peevishly ; the more peevishly for the pricks that her 
conscience, albeit a tough one, is giving her 

“Tt is all your doing,” says Sarah morosely, viciously rattling 
the fire-irons and boxing the dogs’ ears; “ you have driven her to 
it; sooner or later I knew that you would!” 

“Pooh!” replies the other crossly ; “she is not so easily driven 
or led either. If it were for her happiness,” with a little pious 
parental air, “I cannot say that I should much regret her 
marriage ; and if it does really come off—it is a shocking thing 
of course, such an amant pour rire, but she seems bent upon it— 
and if it does really come off,” the natural frisky light reilluming 
her eyes, “ why then, my dear child, there is in point of fact 
nothing to keep us from the South!” 


” 


CuapteR XIX. 


Tae morrow has come. Mrs. Churchill has risen refreshed and 
healthful from pleasing dreams of sunshine and lansquenet. 
Sarah has tossed between vexed visions and unwonted wakeful- 
ness. And Belinda? Belinda makes no complaint of her night. 
She looks older than when she went to bed, but the cold is 
pinching, and for the last year and a half she has been percep- 
tibly ageing. The morrow has come, and the Professor. To-day 
he is not ushered into the little dark back-room, but is led by a 
full-buttoned, pompous Tommy into the drawing-room, where his 
grandmother-elect sits ready and alone to receive him. 

Perhaps they have not a great deal to say to each other. At 
all events the interval is short before the bell is rung and a 
message given to request Miss Churchill to come down. She is 
sitting in her little chilly bedroom, her cheek pressed against the 
window-pane, and her eyes idly following the dirty sparrows on 
the leads. 

Without a moment’s lingering, she obeys. As she enters the 
room her betrothed advances to meet her. 

“Tam happy to be able to inform you,’ * he says in his stiff 
Donnish voice, “that your grandmother is good enough to say 
that she has no obstacle to oppose to our union.’ 
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“T told you that she would not,” replies Belinda calmly; “I 
knew that she could spare me.” 

The words are simple and simply spoken, with no special stress 
or significant accent laid upon them ; and yet under them the old 
lady winces. ° 

“Tt is no case of ‘sparing,’ ” she says sharply ; “ of course it is 
a break-up to our little circle; but I have no right to allow per- 
sonal feeling to influence me. You are old enough to decide for 
yourself; you are of age; you came of age six monthsago. Ina 
case of this kind a third person has no business to interfere; and 
of course if you are sincerely fond of each other——” 

Belinda shivers. 

“Fond! it is no question of fondness!” she says, breathing 
quick and short, and in a concentrated low voice; “ you entirely 
misapprehend. I thought that Mr. Forth had explained to you; 
it is a mariage de raison; we marry one another because we can 
be useful to each other. Is it not so?” appealing to him with 
abrupt and uncompromising directness. 

“Mrs. Churchill must be as well aware as yourself,” he replies 
pettishly, “that I have no reason to wish for exaggerated 
professions of affection.” 

“ Well, I will leave you to settle it between yourselves,” cries 
Mrs. Churchill rather hastily, gathering up her work and making 
for the door; eluding, as she has made a golden rule of doing 
through life, any scene that threatened to be disagreeable. “ You 
will stay to luncheon, of course, Mr. Forth?” 

Nodding and smiling, she withdraws; and the dogs, with their 
usual fine tact, follow her—all but Jane. As soon as she is 
gone : 

“T hope,” says Belinda, fixing her joyless, unbashful eyes full 
upon him—eyes with enough coldness in them to freeze a volcano 
—that there is no misapprehension, that you understand our 
relative positions as I do.” ; 

“TI believe that there is no necessity to go over the same 
ground again!” he answers snappishly. 

His snappishness does not infect her. 

“Tt is better to go over it now while it is yet time, than after- 
wards, when it would be too late,” she answers earnestly. 

He has drawn near his usual magnet, the fire, and is chafing 
his bloodless hands over it. Perhaps this is the reason why he 
expresses neither assent nor dissent. 

“T want to make it quite clear to you,” she says, still in that 
same deeply earnest voice, “so that you may not have cause to 
reproach me afterwards, or think that I have dealt unjustly with 
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you: I have not one grain of love to give you, nor ever shall 
have!” letting fall each slow word with a weight of heavy 
emphasis. “ Many men—most men—would refuse a woman upon 
such terms, It is open to you still to refuse me.” 

The person she is addressing moves uneasily in his chair. 

“T imagined,” he says fretfully, “that we had treated this 
subject exhaustively yesterday.” 

“We cannot treat it too exhaustively,” she answers persis- 
tently ; “though I cannot love you—happily for you, you have 
no wish that I should—I will do my best by you; I will be as 
useful to you as I can. From what I gather of your circum- 
stances I imagine that I can be very useful to you. You are not 
young; you have not good health ; you are lonely.” 

A certain sound of fidgeting from the chair so chillily drawn 
close to the hearth betrays that there is something in this cata- 
logue of his infirmities not altogether agreeable to its occupant. 

“T am lonely too, in my way,” continues Belinda, with an un- 
conscious accent of self-pity; “‘ we can help each other ; you will 
teach me,” appealing to him with that hopeless, cold gentleness of 
hers. “I shall be a dull scholar, and never do you credit; but 
you will teach me; we will do our best by each other.” 

As she finishes speaking she draws nearer to him, and holds 
out her young soft hand, as if to seal with it this frosty bargain. 
He takes it formally, but does not press it any more than he had 
pressed her grandmother’s. Perhaps he has no inclination. 
Perhaps he dares not. 

Belinda sits down opposite to him—the light from the window, 
such as it is, falling full on her face—her hands folded in her lap, 
and her eyes looking straight before her. There is something so 
odd and strained in her attitude that Jane, well-meaning but 
injudicious, goes up to her and rubs her long nose and her pink- 
rimmed eyes against her knees to cheer her. 

“Had your grandmother been able to spare me a few more 
minutes,” says Mr. Forth, in a key in which a slight tinge of 
umbrage is perceptible, “I could have wished to enter with her 
into some details, upon which, as things now are, I have been 
unable to touch; with regard to the date, for instance, I should 
be unwilling to hurry you unduly, but——” 

During the whole of his last sentence she has felt him watch- 
ing her narrowly. Is this the touchstone that he is applying to 
her sincerity ? Does he expect her to turn as dishonestly restive 
as Sarah had obviously done whenever any suggestion of a like 
nature had been made to her? The idea crosses her mind with a 
sort of thin fugitive amusement. 
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“You need not consult Granny,” she answers coldly ; “ you had 
better arrange it so as best to suit your own convenience.” 

There is such an evident good faith, such an entire absence of 
all desire of evasion in her look and tone, that his scrutiny relaxes. 

“Tt is all one to me,” she says; “there is nothing to wait for.” 

In her tone is such a flat, tame hopelessness that Jane re- 
doubles her rubbing against her knees, and accompanies it with 
an acute, short bark. If that will not put her in spirits, nothing 
will. 

“T should, of course,” pursues Mr. Forth, “ be anxious to leave 
you sufficient time for such preparations as you may wish to make.” 

“What preparations?” she asks brusquely; “I need none. 
You are past the age, I suppose, when marriage festivities would 
give you much pleasure; and they would be entirely out of place 
here.” 

“Tt is however usual, I believe,” he answers, in an annoyed 
tone, “to make some slight sacrifices to conventionality on an 
occasion of this kind ; it is usual P 

“It is usual to love one another!” breaks in she with a bitter 
laugh. “What is usual with others does not apply to us; you 
need not take my preparations into your calculations.” 

He is silent, but his face expresses vexation. 

“Tt had better be soon,” continues Belinda coldly ; “I shall 
be in the way here if it is not. They want to be rid of me; they 
want to go to the south of France ; it had better be soon.” 

But even now Professor Forth does not immediately answer. 
Perhaps this mode of treating the question of an approaching 
marriage seems to him even more baffling than Sarah’s. At last: 

“Tt is extremely fortunate for me,” he says slowly, and without 
any perceptible exhilaration of tone, “to find you so ready to 
meet my views.” 

“There is nothing to wait for,” repeats she flatly. It seems as 
if in this phrase there were a dismal charm for her. 

Again there is a pause, during which Belinda’s eyes rest upon 
her betrothed’s face with a look of cold expectancy. 

“Were I not reassured,” he begins at length, “ by the indiffer- 
ence you express as to the date, I should hesitate to name one so 
early as the 10th of next month.” 

“Could not it be sooner ?” asks Belinda curtly. 

He looks at her in unfeigned astonishment. In this family is 
he to experience no medium between disingenuous procrastination 
and unmaidenly haste ? 

Belinda sees and interprets his look, but her eyes do not fall; 
her cheeks do not colour beneath it. 
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“When a thing has to be done,” she says, with a sort of rest- 
lessness for a moment ruffling her hitherto deathly calm, “it is 
well that it should be done at once; I hate dawdling!” 

“T fear,” he says, in a perplexed and not particularly pleased 
voice, “that my engagements will not allow of my suggesting 
an earlier date. I had thought that the 10th would have left a 
clear fortnight, before the commencement of term, for whatever 
journey——” 

“ Journey!” she interrupts almost rudely, breathing quick. 
“What journey ? do you mean a wedding tour?” with an accent 
of indescribable shrinking. ‘ Why should we make one at all? 
why should not we go straight to Oxbridge?” 

“Tam sorry,” he answers stiffly, “to disoblige you; but, quite 
independently of present arrangements, I have been advised by 
my medical man to try the effect of a more bracing air, as a cor- 
rective to the extreme relaxingness of Oxbridge!” 

She is silent for a moment; then: 

“ Of course,” she says grudgingly, “if it is a matter of health, 
I can say nothing; but, as far as I am concerned, I would far 
rather go straight to Oxbridge :” 

* * * * * * 

“He is not going to stay to luncheon, then?” cries Sarah, in 
an exhilarated voice, running into the drawing-room ; after having 
been hanging perilously far over the upper banisters unseen, to 
speed the parting guest. ‘Thank God for that! there are sweet- 
breads for luncheon, and I should have been sorry to miss them, 
as I certainly should, for nothing would have induced me to sit 
down with him!” 

“T think you will have to get over that little difficulty in 
time!” replies Belinda drily. 

She had risen to bid her betrothed good-bye, and yet stands. 
She is holding her cold right hand, which still seems to feel the 
chill impress of his frosty handshake, to the fire. 

“He is gone for good, is not he?” continues Sarah, hurrying 
up; “you have thought better of it? it was only a joke? As a 
joke, it was not a bad one; I am not sure,” with a glance of indig- 
nant admiration at her sister, “ that in that point of view it was 
not an improvement even upon mine in the same line; but one 
may have too much of it. It was a joke, was not it?” with an 
eager stress. 

“On the contrary,” replies Belinda, with as icy a composure as 
if her lover’s bloodless eld were infectious, and she had caught it ; 
*“ the day is fixed!” 

In her hasty entrance Sarah had left the door ajar, and through 
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it her grandmother now enters, having apparently overheard 
the last words. 

“The day fixed!” repeats she, with her eyes dancing. “ My 
dear Belinda, you take us by storm! we are ina whirl! But fixed 
for when ?” 

“For the 10th of next month,” replies Belinda curtly, turning 
away her dull face from her beaming questioner, and speaking in 
a key, if possible, yet more frozen than before. 

“The 10th!” repeats Mrs. Churchill, in a tone into which she 
honestly, if not very successfully, tries to infuse a tinge of regret ; 
“that is soon! You are in a hurry to leave us!” 

“There is nothing to wait for,” replies Belinda, mechanically 
repeating her dreary formula. 

“T cannot think how we shall manage about your clothes!” 
continues Mrs. Churchill, growing pink with pleasure, and her 
old dimple reappearing. ‘We shall be shockingly hurried! we 
must go about your underclothes and lingerie this afternoon. 
Mary Smith in Sloane Street is excellent, is not she, Sarah? but 
she has already half a dozen wedding orders.” 

“She may be spared a seventh,” replies Belinda, with a bitter, 
small smile. ‘I will have no new clothes!” 

“That means, of course, that you are not in earnest,” says Mrs. 
Churchill, with a disappointed refrigeration of tone; “that the 
whole thing is a fiction ; you might as well have said so at first!” 

A flash of hope has come into Sarah’s sunny eyes as she looks 
eagerly at her sister; but at the expression of that sister's face, 
it at once dies down again. 

“Do not be afraid,” says Belinda quietly, “ it is no fiction ; but 
I will have no new clothes: you will have the more money to 
spend at Monaco.” 

“Monaco! Monaco!” repeats Mrs. Churchill, hiding a look of 
conscious guilt under a fretful air. You have Monaco on the 
brain; it is your dée fize! Butas to your clothes——” 

“As to my clothes—simply I will not have any,” replies 
Belinda, with a look of imperative decision. 

“T should have thought them the one Goshen in your desert,” 
says Sarah, with an annoyed laugh; “them and the presents.” 

“Presents!” echoes Belinda impatiently; “I will have no 
presents ! ” 

“Tn short,” says Mrs. Churchill sarcastically, “ you and the 
Professor will crawl in a four-wheeled cab to a registry-office at 
eight o'clock in the morning.” 

“Tf you substitute a church for a registry-office, you have 
exactly expressed my intention.” 
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There is an aghast silence. Sarah and Mrs. Churchill look at 
one another. Something in their interchange of glances grates 
upon Belinda. 

“You will never understand,” she says, exchanging her icy, 
calm voice for one of excessive irritability: such irritability as of 
late her family has been too well acquainted with, “and it is no 
use explaining to you. I am tired of explaining to you that this 
is not an ordinary marriage; what is there to make a gala of, 
and buy new clothes for, in a mere matter of business? I tell 
you it is a mere matter of business; I keep dinning it into your 
ears, but you will not understand! It is a mere matter of 
business !” 

She repeats it over and over again, as if to reassure herself by 
the strength and number of her own repetitions, and looks round 
at her two auditors, as if daring them to oppose any contradiction 
to her assertion. Neither of them does. It is, indeed, some 
moments before either of them finds anything tosay. Then: 

“Have you made this quite clear to Professor Forth?” asks 
Mrs. Churchill drily. 

“Quite!” replies Belinda excitedly; “quite! I made it as 
clear as the sun in heaven; he quite understands; he fully agrees 
with me; he is quite of my way of thinking.” 

“He must be a very odd bridegroom,” says Mrs. Churchill 
sarcastically. 

“Tt is a marriage of the mind!” replies Belinda, still more 
excitedly, looking round with angry suspicion in search of the 
ridicule which she dimly feels may attach to her last utterance. 
“T do not suppose that there is anything very odd in two 
people hoping to draw a certain amount of rational happiness 
from such.” 

Mrs. Churchill turns away to conceal an ungovernable smile. 

“A marriage of the mind!” repeats Sarah, with a disgusted 
accent ; “ well, I have heard of them before,‘but this is the first 
time that I ever had the pleasure of meeting one ; and I humbly 
hope it may be the last.” 
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Mir. Gladstone's Orford Days. 


Tuenz is a story of an American going on a pilgrimage to Chelsea 
to look at the house where Carlyle lived, and being much scan- 
dalised to find that an inhabitant of the locality had never heard 
of the great man, and was consequently unable to say which house 
in Cheyne Row he occupied. One can imagine a tourist of the 
same reverent disposition visiting Oxford with a list of the great 
men who have been educated at that University, and trying to 
ascertain from college gate-porters what rooms these celebrities 
tenanted as undergraduates. The rooms would in most cases be 
still existent, for Oxford changes little; but the porters would 
be at a sad loss to furnish any record of those who owned them in 
old time. The porters at the gates of Christ Church, for instance, 
could not tell which were Mr. Gladstone’s rooms, and they seem 
never to have taken the trouble to inquire, though they have been 
asked the question scores of times. The Dean of Christ Church 
himself, who was for a short while William Gladstone’s fellow- 
undergraduate at the House, and heard the last speech which the 
future Premier delivered at the Union, had quite forgotten, until 
reminded of it recently, that the rooms in which Mr, Gladstone 
passed most of his student days—the rooms in which the brilliant 
assemblies of the Weg* were held—stand in Canterbury Quad. 
They are the right-hand set on the first-floor of the first stair- 
case to the right as you enter the Quad by the gate. During his 
first year Gladstone had rooms in the “Old Library” near the 
Hall. This library, on the north side of the Chaplain’s Quad- 
rangle, part of which has since been pulled down, was once the 
refectory of St. Frideswide’s Priory, and is therefore coeval with 
St. Frideswide’s Church (now the Cathedral), and older than any 
of the buildings in Wolsey’s foundation.f 

That an eminent man should, when a boy, have lived here or 
there, may seem to be a matter of slight moment, and yet one 


* The “Weg” was a select political debating club which derived its 
name from the initials of its founder, W. E. G. 

+ Henry VIII. when he instituted the bishopric of Oxford at first fixed 
the see at Osney Abbey, but afterwards removed it to St. Frideswide’s, 
which then took the name of Christ Church. 
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cannot help thinking that college rooms would sometimes be 
invested with a greater sanctity than they possess at present in 
the eyes of their young tenants if some memorial were preserved 
in them of distinguished persons who had worked and prospered 
there. It might, of course, be difficult to make a proper selection 
of names to be inscribed on mural tablets, and evidently a per- 
manent advertisement of successful mediocrities would be of 
doubtful value. A now forgotten writer, M. Baour-Lormian, 
having been elected to the chair which Voltaire once held in the 
Académie Francaise, began his inaugural speech by saying: “In 
the chair * where Voltaire sat I feel it would be impossible to say 
a foolish thing.” ‘‘ Courage, you are trying your best,” whispered 
a colleague; and so it might be argued that a Cantab who rented 
the rooms which were once Mr. Tennyson’s would not become a 
poet on that account, nor would an Oxonian grow into a states- 
man from inhabiting the study where Mr. Gladstone prepared 
that famous speech against the first Reform Bill which won him 
a seat in Parliament. Nevertheless there is something in the 
genius loci, in associations of a place where a man lives; and con- 
sidering what distances people will travel to see a table on which 
somebody wrote, or a tree under which somebody preached, it does 
strike one asa little incongruous to find undergraduates some- 
times occupying rooms fraught with intensely interesting memories 
and yet having no knowledge whatever of their predecessors. 

Not long ago an undergraduate of Trinity was informed 
that he had the rooms which were once John Newman’s (the 
Cardinal). Being a lazy man, his first impulse was to exclaim: 
“T hope the thing won’t get about, or I shall be pestered by 
reporters and photographers, like Toole in the Birth-place of 
Podgers.” But next term he hung a portrait of Cardinal Newman 
over his mantelpiece; then he took to reading some of his 
Eminence’s works; and in the result, though he did not change 
his religion, he was converted from-an idle man into an indus- 
trious one. What is more, he always kept his apartments in 
excellent order lest, as he said, the Cardinal himself or some of 
his friends should come to visit the old rooms. In this case at 
least there was a man who felt that succession brings duties with 
it, and it must be added that he did not relapse into his old ways 
when it was discovered that there was a mistake about his 
inheritance, and that the John Newman in whose room he sat 
was not the author of the ‘ Apologia,’ but a noted fox-hunter. 


#* The term fauteuil dacadémicien has to be taken in a figurative sense, 
for the Academicians in their place of meeting at the Palais Mazarin have 
always sat on benches. . 
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William Gladstone left Eton in 1827, and read for nearly two 
years with a private tutor, Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, before he proceeded to Oxford. His two chief friends 
at Eton—Arthur Hallam and Gerald Wellesley (the late Dean of 
Windsor)—had gone to Trinity, Cambridge, though both of them 
were more fitted to shine at Oxford than at the sister University. 
Sir Francis Doyle, their gifted contemporary and friend, describes 
them as having been the two best versifiers of their day at Eton 
—wWellesley in Latin, Hallam in Greek. A copy of iambics by 
the latter, drawn from the ‘ Ugolino’ of Dante, and preserved in his 
‘Remains,’ is a very remarkable composition for a boy of sixteen. 
George Selwyn (afterwards Bishop of Lichfield), Gladstone’s chief 
assistant in conducting the Eton Miscellany, went to Cambridge 
too, and took a first-class degree—though not such a splendid one 


as his eldest brother William, whose honours in the schools at 
Cambridge have remained unmatched.* Among the writers in 
the Miscellany who accompanied their quondam editor to Oxford, 
the principal were Francis Doyle (Sir F.), and William Jelf 
(the Rev.), who went with him to Christ Church, and Frederick 
Rogers (Lord Blachford), who matriculated at Oriel. These 
three were all to be first-classmen. C. J. Canning (Earl Canning) 
and the Honourable J. Bruce (Earl of Elgin) came up from Eton 
a little later, the former to Christ Church, the latter to Oriel, 
where Mr. John Newman was at that time a fellow and tutor ; and 
they were to be first-class men too. The Earl of Lincoln from 
Eton, Robert Phillimore (Sir R.) from Westminster, and Charles 
Wordsworth (the Bishop of St. Andrews) from Harrow, completed 
the set who remained Gladstone’s most intimate companions 
during the whole of his stay at the University. 

It was explained in a former papert how Gladstone learned 
no mathematics at Eton. Boys who went up from the public 
schools to Cambridge, in those days were at a great disadvantage 
in competing for honours, and this accounts for the important 
part which private tutors played in the undergraduate life of 
Cambridge. To enter Cambridge was like going to school over 
again ; and an undergraduate could not have hoped to take even a 
“poll” degree without assiduously attending the lectures of a 
private tutor, and getting well coached. At Oxford the case was 
different, and if Gladstone had been simply ambitious to secure a 
first class in classics he need never have learned more than the 


* He was second classic 1830. William Selwyn was Browne’s Medallist 
in 1825-6-7; 6th Wrangler; Senior Classic and Chancellor’s Medallist 
in 1828. 

+ “Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays,” ‘TemPLe Bar,’ February, 1883. 
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rudiments of arithmetic. At Dr. Turner’s, however, he applied 
himself to learn all that he had not been taught at school, and 
went up to Oxford knowing almost as much mathematics as a junior 
Soph of Cambridge, that is algebra, conic sections, differential and 
integral calculus, mechanics statical and dynamical, and the 
three first sections of Newton. Few young men having, as he had, 
such a taste for Greek and Latin scholarship, a love of English 
literature, and a passion for writing and making speeches, would 
have cared to devote themselves toa new and difficult branch 
of study merely that they might achieve a perfect self-education. 

His attainments caused him to be at once nominated to a 
studentship of Christ Church, an honour which brought him 
rather more than £100 a year. Nowadays these studentships 
are obtained by competitive examination, and it is usual that they 
should not be sought by young men whose parents are in affluent 
circumstances ; but fifty-four years ago the Dean bestowed the 
studentships as he pleased, and it seemed to him no abuse of his 
trust to confer one on the son of a wealthy and open-handed 
Liverpool merchant, who had absolutely no need of the money. 
A hundred pounds a year would have been a precious boon to one 
of those unhappy servitors who dined in Hall off the leavings of 
the Commoners’ tables, and who, the better to be marked as objects 
for the pity or contempt of other undergraduates, were made 
to wear caps without tassels. The lot of these servitors was 
most miserable; often they could not afford to buy the books they 
wanted for the higher studies, or clothes to make a decent 
appearance with; and it may be said that a hundred pounds 
divided annually among four, or even among ten of them, would 
have been of wonderful assistance, both in gladdening their college 
days and in rendering them more profitable. But such ideas 
never penetrated the gentle mind of Dean Samuel Smith, who 
thought that money should go to the rich just as rivers flow to 
the sea. 

Gladstone had come up from Eton with quite an uncommon 
reputation for ability, and all his contemporaries agree in saying 
that he was regarded as a young man of exceptional promise. 
His management of the Eton Miscellany had shown what power 
he possessed of attracting lads of talent into his fellowship, and 
of maintaining his ascendency over them ; and at Christ Church 
he became in his first term the recognised leader of a set whose 
doings were watched with interest by dons and undergraduates 
alike. His fluency in argumentation, and the trouble he took to 
convince people of things which often did not seem worth a dispute, 
were among the noticeable traits of his character; but this fond- 
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ness for reasoning had been purposely fostered in him by his 
father. Mr. John Gladstone liked that his children should exercise 
their judgment by stating the why and wherefore of every 
opinion they offered, and a college friend of William’s who went 
on a visit to Fasque in Kincardineshire during the summer of 
1829, furnishes amusing particulars of the family customs in 
that house, “ where the children and their parents argued upon 
everything.” “They would debate as to whether the trout should 
be boiled or broiled, whether a window should be opened, and 
whether it was likely to be fine or wet next day. It was all 
perfectly good-humoured, but curious to a stranger because of 
the evident care which all the disputants took to advance no 
proposition, even as to the prospect of rain, rashly. One day 
Thomas Gladstone knocked down a wasp with his handkerchief 
and was about to crush it on the table, when the father started 
the question as to whether he had the right to kill the insect ; 
and this point was discussed with as much seriousness as if a 
human life had been at stake. When at last it was adjudged 
that the wasp deserved death because he was a trespasser in the 
drawing-room, a common enemy and a danger there, it was 
found that the insect had crawled from under the handkerchief, 
and was flying away with a sniggering sort of buzz as if to mock 
them all.” 

On another occasion William Gladstone and his sister Mary 
disputed as to where a certain picture ought to be hung. An old 
Scotch servant came in with a ladder and stood irresolute while 
the argument progressed; but as Miss Mary would not yield, 
William gallantly ceased from speech, though unconvinced of 
course. The servant then hung up the picture where the young 
lady ordered ; but when he had done this he crossed the room 
and hammered a nail into the opposite wall. He was asked why 
he did this: “ Aweel, Miss, that ll do to hang the picture on 
when ye’ll have come roond to Master Willie’s opeenion.” 

The family generally did come round to William’s opinion, for 
the resources of his tongue-fencing were wonderful, and his 
father, who admired a clever feint as much as a straight thrust, 
never failed to encourage him by saying: “Hear, hear: well 
said, well put, Willie!” if the young debater bore himself well in 
an encounter. Another thing which Mr. John Gladstone taught 
his children was to accomplish to the end whatever they might 
begin, and no matter how insignificant the undertaking might be. 
Assuming that the enterprise had been commenced with a 
deliberate, thoughtful purpose, it would obviously be weakness to 
abandon it, whereas if it had been entered upon without thought 
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it would be useful to carry it through as a lesson against acting 
without reflection. The tenacity with which William Gladstone 
adhered to this principle exercised no doubt a beneficial moral 
discipline upon himself, but was frequently very trying to his com- 
panions. “At Fasque,” says his friend already quoted, “ we often 
had archery practice, and the arrows that went wide of the targets 
would get lost in the long grass. Most of us would have liked to 
collect only the arrows that we could find without trouble, and 
then begin shooting again; but this was not William’s way. 
He would insist that all the arrows should be found before we 
shot our second volleys, and would marshal us in Indian file and 
make us tramp about in the grass till every quiver had been 
refilled. Once we were so long in hunting for a particular arrow 
that dusk came on and we had to relinquish the search. The 
next morning as I was dressing I saw through my window 
William ranging the field and prodding into every tuft of grass 
with a stick. He had been busy in this way for two hours, and 
at length he found the arrow just before breakfast. I remarked 
that he had wasted a good deal of time: ‘Yes and No,’ he said, 
‘I was certain the crrow could be found if I looked for it in a 
certain way, but it was the longest way and I failed several times 
from trying shorter methods. When I set to work in the proper 
fashion I succeeded.’ ‘ Well done, Willie!’ concurred his — 
appreciative father.” 

It was the same at Oxford. Gladstone would start for a walk 
to some place eight miles distant, and make up his mind to go “at 
least more than half the way.” Rain might fall in torrents (a 
serious matter in those days when no undergraduate ever carried 
an umbrella), but this would not shake him from his purpose ; so 
long as he had not passed his fourth mile-post nothing would 
make him turn back. Directed towards higher objects, this 
stubbornness could be dignified with the name of perseverance, 
and it was a master quality that kept all Gladstone’s friends in 
subjection to him more or less. Those who would not give in to 
him from reason would do so to avoid a contest—this being a 
world in which there are more earthen pots than iron ones, and 
the earthen try to escape collisions when they, can. Besides, 
Gladstone’s intense conviction of being always in the right gave 
him an assured superiority over young men who did not ponder 
very deeply over their opinions and were not prepared to defend 
them against vigorous onslaughts. “Gladstone seems to do all 
the thinking for us,” Frederick Rogers once said; “the only 
trouble is that when he starts some new idea he expects you to see 
all its beauties at once as clearly as he does after studying them.” 
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Years afterwards, when Mr. Gladstone had become Prime Minister, 
another old college friend observed: “ You must know Gladstone 
to understand how much it costs him to give up any clause in a 
Bill which he has framed. He hates compromise as a concession 
of good to evil. He cannot ackowledge half truths or admit the 
value of half good. What grieves him is not the humiliation of 
being beaten by his systematic foes, but the misery of haying 
failed to convince those who profess to be his friends and to let 
themselves be guided by him; and again when he surrenders a 
particle of what he considers right, he is at war with his restive 
conscience, asking himself whether he was morally justified in 
yielding to serve party ends?” As a set-off one must quote the 
opinion of the Bishop of St. Andrews (Dr. Charles Wordsworth), 
who was Gladstone’s private tutor during the latter’s second year 
at Oxford, as to his pupil’s openness to cogent argument, came it 
whence it might: “He would wrestle like a Cornishman with 
any theory hostile to his way of thinking, but if he got a fair fall 
he owned it; and it was always his way to make a full and 
gracious submission to any argument that had got the mastery 
of his reason.” 

Gladstone’s tutor at Christ Church was the Rev. Robert Biscoe, 
who as a Greek scholar had few equals. His Aristotle lectures 
were most successful, and were attended by a notable array of 
men who have since made a figure in the world. Mr. Martin 
Tupper, who was himself of the company, has lately published a 
list of them. In addition to those already mentioned as having 
been Gladstone's intimate friends—Doyle, C. J. Canning, Bruce, 
Phillimore and Lord Lincoln—there were the Marquis (now 
Duke) of Abercorn, Lord Douglas (the late Duke of Hamilton), 
Lord Ramsay (Earl of Dalhousie), H. G. Liddel (Dean of Christ 
Church), Robert Scott (late Master of Balliol), Cornewall Lewis 
and Charles Wordsworth. The latter was quite a wonderful man. 
He was in the University eleven of 1829, and played in the suc- 
cessful match against Cambridge on the Magdalen Ground (truth 
compels one to note that he scored two “ ducks’-eggs” on that 
occasion) ; he was in the Oxford eight of the same year, and helped 
to vanquish the Cambridge crew in which George Selwyn rowed ; 
and he took a first class in classics in 1830, winning also 
the prizes for Latin essay and Latin verse. He was a tall, 
handsome fellow, exuberant in spirits, of winning manners and 
sweet temper, and fascinated all who came into contact with 
him. Gladstone became one of his most attached admirers, 
and Wordsworth was not the man to check any excess of 
earnestness in his pupil, for he himself abounded in zeal and 
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militant pluck. One of his habits was to declaim against effemi- 
nacy. Those were the days of gorgeous waistcoats, flowing satin 
scarves with chain pins, and artificial curling of the hair—all of 
which things Wordsworth heldin horror. He also had a Spartan 
theory about pain being more a matter of imagination than of 
actual physical torment. “As to toothache,” he one day ex- 
claimed, “I am sure a determined fellow could resolve not to feel 
it.” Then suddenly conquered by the humorous aspect of his 
own statement, he added: “ At least he might resolve that about 
another man’s toothache.” 

Mr. Biscoe’s lectures often brought to Christ. Church men from 
other colleges; among these came Archibald Tait and Henry 
Manning (two future primates), both from Balliol, and Sidney 
Herbert from Oriel. With Tait and Herbert, Gladstone was 
intimate; and with Manning he was as friendly as it was possible 
to be towards one whose opinions he did not share, for Manning 
was at this time a Whig. He was a cold, sarcastic, rather disap- 
pointed young man. Reverses of fortune in his family had caused 
him to be sent to Oxford that he might take orders; but he 
showed no inclination for ecclesiastical life. At Harrow he had 
cherished the ambition of entering Parliament, and one of his 
contemporaries remarks, that it made him “ somewhat sulky” to 
be talked with about his coming career as a clergyman. This 
does not mean that he felt no interest in religious questions, but 
he had a high sense of duty, and doubted his own fitness for the 
ministry if he should be required to toil in some obscure 
parish. It might have been foreseen even at that time that 
he would make a very restless member of the Church of England. 

Fifty-five years ago religion and politics were just beginning to 
play an important part in the social life of undergraduates at 
Oxford. In 1827 Keble had published his ‘Christian Year,’ and 
in 1829 before Gladstone came to Christ Church, the University 
had been thrown into a ferment by Sir Robert Peel’s change of 
policy on the question of Catholic Emancipation. Peel thought 
good to resign his seat asa member for the University, but he 
offered himself for re-election, and the contest which ensued was 
much like that which took place thirty-six years later when Mr. 
Gladstone himself was defeated by Mr..Gathorne Hardy. In Sir 
Robert Inglis, Peel’s opponents had chosen a steady candidate of 
the old Tory type who got the votes of the country clergy, while 
the lay members of Convocation gave their suffrages for the most 
part to the “ Papist’s Friend,” who lost his election by 147 votes. 
The most active of Peel’s supporters was Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of 
Oxford, formerly his tutor, and raised to the bench through his 
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influence ; and the heated state of party feeling at this date is 
shown by the social penalties which the Bishop was made to 
endure for his partisanship. George IV. turned his back upon 
him at a levee; and Canon Oakeley mentions in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ that soon afterwards at a visitation dinner the Bishop found 
himself almost alone, the clergy of his diocese having conspired 
to ban him for his change of political opinions, 

All this animosity in high quarters, all these terrors of Popery, 
which made “the grey hairs of meek old Churchmen bristle,” 
wrought their effect on undergraduates, among whom there were 
virulent Tories and Radical Reformers, full of subtle disloyalty 
and irreligiousness. The father of “ Tom Brown ” was shocked to 
behold in his son’s college rooms a facsimile of the death warrant 
of Charles I.; but the Mr. Brown of a former generation might have 
found egalitarian triangles, and even pictures of the guillotine. 
In 1830 Dr. Marsham, Master of Merton, heard that a man (who 
afterwards became a High Church clergyman) had on his mantel- 
piece a working model of this Republican instrument. He sent 
for the culprit and asked him why he possessed such a thing. “Oh, 
it’s only an invention to kill rats with,” answered the under- 
graduate. The term “ Hanoverian rats” had not yet quite gone 
out of fashion in its application to the reigning dynasty, and Dr. 
Marsham saw the point. “I have a good mind to expel you,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I prefer to call your attention to this. You are fond 
of triangles, it seems: now see to what uses they can be put,” and 
taking a sheet of paper he drew on it two triangles. Lengthening 
one of the sides of the first he transformed it into a gallows-tree, 
then he adorned the second with a loop and a bar so that it looked 
like one of the triangles to which soldiers were tied up for flog- 
ging. “ Now these are the triangles which rats have at their 
disposal,” he said, “so take warning.” The Mertonite slunk out, 
feeling that he had got full change for his piece of wit. 

But Radicals were in a minority among the undergraduates ; 
Toryism greatly preponderated, and when in 1830 the Reform Bill 
agitation commenced throughout the country the Anti-Reform 
League founded by Charles Wordsworth, Gladstone, and Lord 
Lincoln, mustered four-fifths of the undergraduates and bachelors, 
who pointed excitedly to the revolutionary outbreaks on the 
Continent as a proof that all monarchical and ecclesiastical 
institutions were menaced by the new doctrines of the age. The 
truth is, advocates of Royalty were then often embarrassed to 
furnisk temperate reasons for the faith that was in them. George 
IV., who died in June 1830, had been a most unsatisfactory 
specimen of a prince; and though the accession of “Our Sailor 
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King Billy” gave Tories a pretty good name to conjure with, 
yet they generally preferred to confound their opponents with 
taunts and jibes about the excesses of the French Revolution 
and other highly-spiced abuse. This naturally drove the Liberals 
into the espousal of theories which had an uncanny sound, and 
the result was that all disputations on politics became odiously 
bitter. They had to be banished from “ wines,” from Hall, from 
every place in fact where undergraduates met promiscuously— 
except of course the Union—and this accounts for the foundation 
of the Weg and many similar associations. Men who knew one 
another and thought alike more or less, banded themselves into 
little coteries for discussing the questions which interested them 
most; and such meetings became as committees in which the 
speeches that were to be delivered at the Union were planned 
and rehearsed. Thus the Union debates were no mere games as 
they have occasionally been in duller times since, but really 
important tournaments which excited a keen interest throughout 
the University. The attendance of members was always large, 
and many dons would struggle for admittance without being able 
to get in. The Union had not then, as now, a palatial club of its 
own, but held its sittings in a room behind a print-seller’s shop 
in the High Street. 

Gladstone was elected to the Union in his second term—fresh- 
men not being eligible—and he made his first speech on the 11th 
of February, 1830. He was present, however, as a probationary 
member at the debate which took place in November 1829 on the 
question as to whether Shelley was not superior to Byron, A 
deputation, including Arthur Hallam and Richard Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), had been sent from the Cambridge Union 
to plead in Shelley’s favour, and Francis Doyle (afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford) took up their cause. Henry Manning 
spoke on the other side, and remarked truly enough that if Shelley 
were better than Byron he would probably be more read than the 
latter, which was not the case. The Oxford Union, however, were 
bent upon being civil to the Cantabs, and passed their motion by 
a large majority ; sympathy with Shelley’s character and misfor- 
tunes, which were feelingly set forth by Francis Doyle, combining 
with the cause just mentioned to draw a vote which was hardly 
defensible on the merits. Perhaps it may be added that the vote 
was an indication that Byronicism—like sethesticism in these latter 
times—had been pushed to extreme lengths by a section of the 
Oxford youth. The devotee of sunflowers, pale lilies and chlorotic 
women had his prototype, from 1820 to 1830, in the young man 
with turned-down collars and upturned eyeballs, who cultivated 
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a hectic cough and professed to feel a cynical disenchantment as 
to all things in this world. The muscular Christian school hated 
this young man ; and he was not more popular with philosophical 
reformers. It was no time to be lackadaisical or blasé when there 
were so many burning questions causing public strife and making 
demands upon every individual’s enthusiasm and energies. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews and Sir Francis Doyle, who heard 
Gladstone’s early speeches, both say that they placed him at once 
in a pre-eminent position. He would start off at a gallop and 
keep up his pace to the end, going at counter arguments with a 
rush or else cleverly turning them, but never letting it be seen 
that he was disconcerted, unless indeed he were interrupted, 
when he would wheel round, so to say, and charge at the offender 
no matter how humble a personage he might be. Mr. Gladstone 
has to this day a Northern “burr” in his voice which grates 
slightly in private conversation ; but lends a melody to his arti- 
culation when heard from a distance. His voice has been com- 
pared to a church-organ, which must not be heard too close, but 
sounds out grandly as its strains wave into space. Before he 
made his maiden speech at the Union, Manning and Milnes- 
Gaskell were—with Wordsworth and Doyle—considered to be 
the best speakers there; Milnes-Gaskell was held in especial 
esteem. He knew more of parliamentary history, forms and 
traditions, than any other member. He was excellent at repartee ; 
nice in his language, a careful observer of courtesies, and a most 
felicitous suggestor of compromises. It was thought that 
Gaskell would do great things in life, and he seems to have disap- 
pointed the hopes formed about him, simply from the indolence 
which affluence enabled him to gratify. He might have become 
a great man if he had not been rich. At college and after he left 
the University he would shut himself up for hours in his rooms, 
and his friends made sure that he was preparing some mighty 
work that would give the world the full measure of his genius ; 
but it would turn out that he had been simply dusting the backs 
of his books, trifling over the newspaper, or amusing himself with 
the composition of jeua d’esprit of a sort which were much relished 
then and which consisted in the framing of ingenious questions 
with ironical stings at public men or notions of the day. 

In the Oxford University Magazine for 1834 may be found some 
of these witticisms under the pleasant heading of “Nuts for 
Strong Teeth.” A lively debater was expected to introduce some 
into his speeches, just as men proposing toasts at banquets were 
expected to wind up with a “sentiment.” Here are a few 
samples : . 
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“ Whether any number of nothings would make something, and what 
multiple of Lord John Russell would be equal to Croker or Peel?” (Peel 
had got into favour again with the Tories by this time.) 


“Whether suspicion be knowledge of human nature, and whether a 
philosopher be wise because he is incredulous ?” 


Here is one which may be read with interest in reference to a 
recent prosecution : 


“ Whether the would-be Miltons are not as deserving of prosecution for 
blasphemy as the would-be Hobbeses ? or whether they may be pardoned on 
the ground that they are never read? ” 


The following appears to have originated with Mr. Gladstone. 
He at all events introduced something similar in his speech 
against the Reform Bill, and the sally was greeted with loud 
laughter and cheering : 


“Whether the Pythagorean probation of five years’ initiatory silence 
might not be advantageously combined with popular election under the 
Reform Bill?” 


Gladstone was elected Secretary to the Union in 1830 and 
. President in the following year. It was soon after this that he 
attacked the Reform Bill; and he spoke with such trenchant 
force, such overflowing conviction, that Lord Lincoln, transported 
with enthusiasm, at once wrote to his father to say that “a man 
had uprisen in Israel.” Dr. Charles Wordsworth says of this 
speech that it was “better than any I heard in the House of 
Lords, though I followed the five days’ debate in that House, and 
the Lords’ debate was acknowledged to have been better than that 
in the Commons. The result of the speech was that Gladstone 
was invited to go and stay at Clumber during the Long Vacation, 
and the further result was that three years later he got inducted 
into the Duke of Newcastle’s pocket borough of Newark. 

Lord Lincoln’s friendship for Gladstone was of the staunchest 
kind, and equally creditable to both. If Gladstone owed some- 
thing to the Duke of Newcastle’s patronage, Lord Lincoln 
owed a great deal more to his friend—as he ever generously 
confessed—for the lessons in good conduct which he derived 
from him. There was a very fast set at Christ Church, of 
which the Marquis of Waterford was the guiding spirit, and 
wealthy young noblemen were under strong temptations to join 
that set. Late supper-parties, gambling, and nocturnal expe- 
ditions to screw up the doors of dons or to break the furniture 
in hard-reading men’s rooms, were among the least of the freaks 
in which gay young “Tufts” indulged; and it required some 
moral courage even to condemn their follies by word too openly. 
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A midnight bath in Mercury—that is, the fountain in the midst of 
Tom Quad—was often the penalty which outspoken critics were 
made to pay, for the Tufts administered a retributory justice of 
their own much after the fashion of the Mohawks. But they 
never dared touch Gladstone, although he did not scruple to give 
them his mind about the worst of their pranks; and many well- 
disposed youngsters like Lord Lincoln instinctively rallied to the 
strong young fellow who knew not what fear was, and who, 
notwithstanding that he was so reasonable and steady, took such 
pleasure in healthy amusements and cheerful society. 

For it must not be supposed that Gladstone was ascetically 
inclined. He was one of the most hospitable men at Christ 
Church, which is saying a good deal. As his father supplied him 
with a handsome allowance, he was enabled to give frequent 
breakfast-parties and “wines”; but at “wines” then, as now, 
very little wine was drunk, and after his guests had dispersed, 
Gladstone was always ready to apply himself to a few hours of 
vigorous reading. One must use the word “vigour” in this 
connection because Gladstone never dawdled over his books. He 
set himself a task and toiled until he had finished it—though one of 
his rules was never to infringe on the seven hours which he allotted 
for sleep. The men who wreck their healths by hard reading 
are those who sit up half through the night with pots of strong 
tea at their elbows and wet towels round their heads. Gladstone 
worked regularly and never had to put himself on the #xger list, 
or to lie late a-bed in the morning snatching fitful eyefuls of sleep. 

He was a pretty regular attendant at morning “chapel” in 
the Cathedral, but the practice as to chapel-going was looser in 
those times than it became afterwards, and once it did happen that 
having somehow missed several “ chapels ” in succession, Gladstone 
was ordered by the Censor to write out a hundred lines. Now the 
Censor would probably not have inflicted this punishment task 
if he had thought that Gladstone would write the lines himself. 
It was a tolerated custom that lines should be bought of the 
scouts at the rate of half-a-crown per hundred, so that the 
punishment was another way of fining a man two-and-sixpence. 
The actual writers of the lines were generally servitors, who did 
them—one is almost ashamed to say—for a shilling the hundred, 
thus leaving the scout, or middle-man, a profit of 150 per cent. on 
the transaction. Gladstone’s scout, hearing of his little trouble, 
brought him a pena, as a matter of course, and was much sur- 
prised when the student answered: “It will do me no harm to 
write the hundred lines.” Having said which, he wrote them, 
and in his best hand too. The incident deserves to be mentioned, 
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because it provoked some controversy at the House. The im- 
plication that it was dishonest to buy a pena instead of writing 
it, was scouted by young gentlemen who were freer with their 
half-crowns than with their penmanship, and it seems that the 
morality which prevailed in this respect half a century ago is that 
which still subsists in these our times. 

It may be noted in passing, that as a student of Christ Church, 
Gladstone had to take his turn at reading the Lessons in the 
Cathedral, and the Latin grace in Hall. His present custom of 
reading the Lessons in his son’s church when he is staying at 
Hawarden, is therefore but a continuance of an old duty, which 
habit had rendered agreeable. 

To return to the Union. The Reform debates there served to 
introduce a new and forcible speaker in the person of Robert 
Lowe, of University. I am indebted to Sir Francis Doyle for an 
amusing story about the début of this courageous politician, who, 
perhaps, at one time, had he laid to heart the maxim that more 
flies are caught with honey than with vinegar, might have become 
a leader in Parliament. Doyle—who was rather short-sighted— 
had noticed that an elderly gentleman with white hair was given 
to attending the Union debates, and gesticulating a good deal 
when strong Tory sentiments were uttered. One evening he— 
Doyle—speaking about the much-reviled Whig Ministry as a 
“worthless crew,” up jumped the elderly man, and in a strident 
voice exclaimed: ‘‘I accept that word ‘crew,’ and I can tell the 
honourable member this, that with Lord Grey for stroke, and 
Brougham for steerer, and with all the people of England 
cheering upon the banks, it will be a winning crew!” 

The “elderly man” was Robert Lowe, whose hair and bushy 
eyebrows were white as wool. He became one of the popular 
speakers at the Union, but his style was caustic and his manner 
not exactly genial—which defects or qualities, according as we may 
please to call them, were not discarded with youth. How much Mr. 
Lowe lost from never subduing himself to return gracious answers 
to civil questions in Parliament or elsewhere, can not be ascer- 
tained ; but it is certain that his talents and honesty might have 
been thought to insure him against premature political extinction. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s present administration was formed and 
the Member for London University, being left out, consented to 
accept a peerage, most men marvelled; and one day at Brookes’s 
some politicians who were not in the secrets of the gods, asked 
what could be the use of a coronet to a man who had no son, and 


who, if he had remained in the House of Commons, could have 
wielded so much power ? 
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Somebody who knew Lord Sherbrooke well, answered : ‘‘ Lowe’s 
acceptance of a peerage is one of the most public-spirited acts of 
the many which he has performed,” and he then reminded his 
hearers of Townshend’s chivalrous behaviour towards Walpole. 
Charles, Viscount Townshend was Secretary of State in the early 
years of Sir Robert Walpole’s long administration. “Now,” as 
Macaulay says, “Walpole was resolved that the firm should be 
‘Walpole and Townshend,’ not ‘Townshend and Walpole.’” 
There was ill-feeling between the pair till at last they proceeded 
to personal abuse before a large company, seized each other by 
the collar and grasped their swords. The friends parted them 
and the scandal of a duel between relatives, old friends and old 
colleagues, was prevented; but the disputants could no longer 
continue to act together. Townshend retired, and with rare 
moderation and public spirit refused to take any part in politics. 
He could not, he said, trust his temper. He feared that the 
recollection of his wrongs might impel him to follow the example 
of Pulteney, and to oppose measures which he knew to be generally 
beneficial to the country. 

It is not asserted that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone ever 
exchanged words before company or seized each other by the 
collar ; but it appears probable that Mr. Lowe could not trust 
himself to sit below the gangway, and still less on the back 
benches whilst a Liberal Ministry was in power, and consequently 
his consenting to be shipped to that bourne whence no travellers 
return to vex the occupants of the Treasury Bench, was beyond 
doubt a most generous act—and the more admirable from the 
signal modesty with which it was accomplished. 

Turning from the politics and hard-reading of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Oxford life, to its spiritual influences, one finds that the leader of 
the Weg was regarded as the most religious man of his set. The 
members of this association found it easier to agree about politics 
than about ecclesiastical polity, and some of them grew uncomfor- 
table if it was hinted in their presence that to be “a good Church- 
man” aman must be ready to do something more than support 
the Church with all its then existing anomalies and abuses. The 
Tractarian movement had not yet set in, and the soreness produced 
in many minds by the question of Catholic Emancipation was still 
too fresh to allow of a general onward march of Churchmen 
towards “High” principles. The expression “inquiring after 
Truth,” got to be used till it passed almost into a cant phrase to 
designate a state of mind that was earnest and yet averse from 
controversy. It was understood that an “ inquirer after Truth ” 
need not make any positive profession of faith, and might attend 
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the churches and chapels of all Christian sects; and really this 
was so convenient that one is surprised that no regular sect of 
“ Inquirists ” should have arisen. 

Gladstone was an “Inquirer,” in that he went everywhere. 
He attended Burton’s lectures on Divinity, which were always 
delivered before crowded audiences, and Pusey’s on Hebrew. He 
went many times to hear Rowland Hill and Chalmers in their 
respective chapels, and braved the risk of rustication by so doing. 
It was held to be a most heinous offence for any undergraduate 
to enter a dissenting place of worship, and Dr. Gaisford, the new 
Dean of Christ Church who succeeded Dr. Smith in 1831, was 
not the man to overlook such a misdemeanour had it been brought 
before him in an official way. “I have my doubts about the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, sir,” said a too conscientious Christ Church 
man to him on the eve of taking his degree. The Dean looked at 
the troubled one in a hard, sardonic way: ‘ How much do you 
weigh, sir?” “About ten stone, I should think, sir,” was the 
astonished answer. “And how tall are you to half an inch?” 
“T really don’t know to half an inch.” “And how old are you to 
an hour?” The dubious one was speechless. ‘ Well, you are in 
doubt about everything that relates to yourself,” cried the Dean 
triumphantly, “and yet you walk about saying : lam twenty years 
old, I weigh ten stone, and am five feet eight inches high. Go, 
sign the Articles: it will be a long time before you find 
anything that suggests no doubts.” 

Dean Gaisford used to throw all the letters that came to him by 
post into a basket, and open the lot once a month—just as Prince 
Talleyrand is said to have done. In this way he said that he had 
to write fewer answers, as most of the business to which the letters 
referred would settle itself without his interference. One of his 
hobbies was about the unity of the ‘Iliad;’ he could not bear 
to hear it said that any of the rhapsodies had been intercalated ; 
but he gave to Bacon the credit for most of the plays attributed 
to Shakespeare, and cried “Pooh pooh!” to the notion that 
‘ Julius Cesar’ could have been written by a strolling player. Mr. 
Gladstone is more consistent in bestowing his full faith on 
Homer and Shakespeare alike. It was very grievous to him when 
Mr. Lowe expressed his scepticism as to Troy having ever existed. 

The University sermons, preached generally at St. Mary’s on 
Sunday afternoons during term, have always been attractive, both 
to undergraduates who were in quest of sound doctrine, and to 
those who had simply a taste for pulpit eloquence. Gladstone 
went to them regularly, and used to whip up as many friends as 
he could to accompany him; but one summer afternoon the heat, 
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or the prosiness of the preacher, or the inordinate length of the 
bidding-prayer, with its references to the forty-seven University 
benefactors, from Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, downwards, 
sent him to sleep. He had brought Doyle with him; and from 
that time, whenever he pressed the latter to come and hear the 
sermon, Doyle would reply with a jest that was not ulways wel- 
come, “ Thank you, I can sleep as well in my own chair.” Dean 
Gaisford was‘ intent in advising everybody he knew—dons, 
undergraduates, and even ladies—to hear the University sermon 
“at least three times,” but this for a peculiar reason. He used to 
say that he had never yet met anybody who was not in favour of 
shortening the Liturgy. “Well, go to St. Mary’s,’ he would 
exclaim, “ you'll get what you want—one long prayer and a long 
sermon. If you think you'll spend less time in church because 
you diminish the number of prayers, you don’t know what 
preachers are.” This may be matched by a dry remark of the 
late Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity, Cambridge, to a country 
clergyman (a bachelor), who told him that he was going to “ con- 
dense” the service: “I suppose some young ladies have been 
assuring you that your sermons are too short ?” 

We come to the Michaelmas term of 1831 when Gladstone 
was going to pass the examination for his degree. Moderations 
were not instituted until 1852 ; so that under the old system an 
undergraduate’s scholarship was never subjected to any pre- 
liminary tests, save at the terminal collections or college examina- 
tions. But these were insignificant, because if a man did badly 
in them he incurred nothing worse than a mild reproof from his 
tutor. The consequence of all this was that men were generally 
seized with a panic in the last term before their examination. 
This may be the case still to a certain extent, because so much of 
a man’s prosperity in life may depend on his University honours, 
that the dread of failure is enough to unstring ordinary nerves. 
But in Mr. Gladstone’s time the terrors of examination came from 
the feeling that success or the reverse would be a matter of 
chance. The best scholars could not command success: they 
could only deserve it. They went upas men for a race imperfectly 
trained, having had no means of accurately ascertaining what 
were their strong or weak points. They knew more than enough 
of some things and not sufficient of others. Then first-class 
honours were very sparingly bestowed—the average number of 
first-class men being about seven, reckoning the statistics of a 
dozen examinations together. In the classical schools men had to 
take up Aristotle’s ‘Moral Philosophy,’ Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, Virgil, Horace and Juvenal. 
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There was never much doubt that Gladstone would take his 
first-class in classics, He himself felt pretty confident about it; 
and he succeeded easily though only five were placed in the first 
class that term. One of his examiners was Mr. R. D. Hampden, 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford, and one of his colleagues in the 
first class was Henry Denison of Christ Church, who became 
Bishop of Salisbury. Denison, like Gladstone, took a first class 
in mathematics also. 

This last honour was a most important addition to the other ; 
it had been earnestly coveted and yet almost despaired of. Glad- 
stone had been obliged to study optics, hydrostatics, spherical 
trigonometry, something of astronomy, and it is a wonder how 
he managed to do it all, even by working so regularly as he did. 
It must be remembered the two examinations in classics and 
mathematics had to be passed inthe same term. For all this the 
taking of a double first was not a very rare achievement, seeing 
that it had been performed more than twenty times since 1807, 
when class lists in the two schools were first issued. The name 
which heads the list of double first class men is that of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

It was perhaps because so many others had succeeded that 
Gladstone felt nervous lest he should not be able to do like them. 
On the day after his examination was ended he went to Cambridge 
on a visit to his tutor Wordsworth (whose father was then Master 
of Trinity, to whom he felt much indebted for his success in the 
classical school. Wordsworth’s strong point was composition, and 
through his skilful tutoring Gladstone had nearly won the Ireland 
Scholarship in the spring of 1831. He was placed second. 

Wordsworth was equally successful with his other brilliant 
pupil, Manning, who took a first class in 1830. The career of 
the Cardinal has remained to this day a wonder to the Scotch 
Bishop, for Wordsworth and Manning were schoolfellows at’ 
Harrow, and the former had always thought the latter more 
clever than thoughtful. At Harrow Manning was not diligent 
except at cricket. He played in the eleven against Eton in 1825, 
on which occasion Harry Dupuis (the Rev.), now Vice-Provost of 
Eton, was one of the light-blue team. The Eton captain was 
Charles Chapman, afterwards Vicar of Prescot, Lancashire, whose 
name is memorable from his having remained at the school longer 
than any other boy before or since—that is, over twelve years. He 
figured in thirty-seven terminal school-tests. 

Soon after the match against Eton the future bishop, as 
captain of the Harrow eleven, sent the future Cardinal a bat; and 
received in return a copy of verses, as to which Dr. Wordsworth 
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remarks with demure sarcasm that they “ foreshadow a mind 
capable of making strong statements on insufficient evidence.” 
—e.g.: 
“The bat which you were kind enough to send 
Seems (for as yet [ have not tried it) good; 


And if there’s anything on earth can mend 
My wretched play, it is that piece of wood.” 


Gladstone had gone home for Christmas when a letter from 
Oxford brought him the news that he had won a first class in 
mathematics, and thus gloriously finished his college life. It was 
an odd mathematical class list that term. Five names figure 
in the 1st, one in the 2nd, and none at all in the 3rd. In the 
classical list, on the contrary, there had been forty-seven names 
—among them those of J. F, Maurice and Robert Phillimore, 
who were in the 2nd, and Sidney Herbert in the 4th. 

That Gladstone’s University honours helped mightily to give 
him prestige at his political start in life cannot be doubted. The 
world lies at the feet of First Class men. None the less is Mr. 
Gladstone’s whole career remarkable from having fulfilled in 
every particular the most sanguine hopes of himself, and the 
most enthusiastic expectations of his friends. At Eton and at 
Oxford it was prophesied by those who marked his ways that 
he could not but thrive; and he has thriven wondrous well. It 
may beallowable to add that wherever he has passed, the memory 
of his inspiriting example endures. No man could better deserve 
‘ the description, fenax propositi, and no man has so variously 

illustrated what good things are to be got by tenacity. 


James Brinstey-RIcHarys. 
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Uncle George's Will. 


PART I. 


Carter I. 


“But, Mamma, it is impossible!” 

‘But Mollie, it is not only possible, but it is a fact! ” 

“ Mamma, I don’t believe it!” 

“ Very well, then look at your uncle's letter yourself,” and Lady 
Mary Houghton tossed a closely-written letter across the breakfast- 
table to her daughter. 

Mollie picked up the letter gingerly with the tips of her fingers. 

“Tt won't bite,” said her mother irritably. 

“T don’t feel at all sure about that, Mamma. If it was Uncle 
Edward himself, it would.” 

“Nonsense! ” 

Mollie, with a deep frown upon her pretty white forehead, began 
to read. 

“T am glad poor Uncle George has left something to Meta and 
Agnes,” she said. ‘ At least there is some good in his will.” 

“Five thousand to each of my married daughters,” said Lady 
Mary complacently. “Yes, it will gratify your brothers-in-law; 
and I am sure Meta will want it, if she goes on having two babies 
regularly every year.” 

“ Tf they are all as pretty as the last four, I wish she might have three 
a year,” said Mollie lightly. “Inever saw such a set of little ducks ! ” 

“Of course you like them, who have none of the trouble and 
responsibility, you little goose.” 

“Not to speak of the natural affinity between ducks and geese,” 
said Mollie gravely—her poor little face becoming more and more 
disconsolate. “ And five thousand to you, Mamma, that is nice! and 
I see nothing about me. You were hoaxing after all, Mammie dear 
I am so thankful.” 

“ Mollie, when you have a little more experience, you will know 
that the residue is always at the end.” 

“Qh, but if it is only the residue——” she cried hopefully. 

“Only the residue! but that is the bulk!” 

“Oh dear!” cried Mollie. “TI thought the residue meant the fag 
end, and the bulk the capacious middle, and. 4 


“You are incorrigible!” said Lady Mary, drawing her chair from 
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the breakfast-table, and warming her feet by the fire. “Come and 
sit by the fire, and if I can, I will explain it all to you. The 
residue of your uncle’s fortune amounts to two hundred thousand 
pounds, and this is left to you absolutely, but on one condition——” 

“ And that condition is the impossible thing that I can’t believe.” 

“ And that condition is,” went on Lady Mary, without taking the 
smallest notice of the interruption, “that you marry your cousin 
Stephen Charles Algernon Houghton.” 

“Was there ever such a name!” cried Mollie. 

- “ And if you refuse to marry him, or marry any one else, then all 
this money is to go to a nasty hospital. I never heard of such a 
thing!” cried Lady Mary in a burst of indignation. 

“Tt is the most abominable, dreadful, wicked, and intolerable will 
that ever was made,” said Mollie. “And oh! to think that poor 
dear good Uncle George should have imagined such iniquity.” 

“Granted that it is all yousay, Mollie!” said her mother severely, 
“remember that you have got to do it.” 

“Mamma!” cried Mollie, in a tone of such amazed horror that 
Lady Mary in spite of herself could not help laughing. 

“Oh Mollie, Mollie, of course you must—don’t you see it? You 
ean’t ruin this poor young man’s prospects—you can’t condemn him 
to beggary. I must appeal to your better side.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Mollie, shutting her ears with her fingers. “I 
won’t have my better side appealed to! Yes, I will though,” very 
suddenly. ‘Of course my better side is all for the hospital—of 
course I could not think of thwarting Uncle George’s philanthropic 
intentions, certainly not! I am not so bad as that, Mamma.” 

“You are silly this morning” said Lady Mary, “and are taken by 
surprise also, so I will make allowances for your silliness. Hospital 
indeed! I never did approve of pauperising the people and——” 

“Good morning, Mamma,” cried two bright young voices, and the 
two married daughters came in together. 

“ Aggie wanted to go to Marshall and Snelgrove’s, and I wanted 
to take her, so I picked her up in Brook Street, and we have come 
in on the way to hear if you have heard from Uncle Edward.” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “I have. Ring the bell, Mollie, for 
more coffee. What will you have, dear ?” 

“T should like something—I am awfully hungry,” said,Meta, 
andoing her fur hat. “I breakfasted at half-past seven with Tom, 
who has gone into Hertfordshire for a shoot. Is that muffin? quick 
Mollie. But how late you are! What time did you go to bed?” 

“Nine o'clock,” said Mollie absently. “There is nowhere to go 
now, so we went to bed. Mamma and I are always late in the 
morning when we go to bed early.” 
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“Qh, do be quiet,” said Agnes; “You do chatter so; and I am 
dying to know about the will.” 

“ He has left each of you girls——” 

«“ What? Quick, Mamma! ” 

“ Five thousand.” 

“Oh!” Meta jumped up, and executed an animated pas seul in 
the middle of the room. 

“ He is an intense old brick!” she cried. 

“He isn’t,” said Mollie mournfully. 

“He is, you minx. I shall send Tom a telegram, I think, very 
carefully worded.” 

“Tt is very nice,’ said Aggie, more sedately. “Go on, Mamma.” 

“He leaves the big silver dinner-service, and all the Houghton- 
leigh plate to your brother Charles. It will be very useful to him 
at Marchlands. Five thousand to me.” 

“ And nothing to the Indian cousin?” asked Meta. “ Every one 
said that he was sure to have the bulk.” 

Lady Mary glanced at Mollie, who gave a little bound in her 
chair. 

“You talk about what you do not understand, Meta,” she said, 
flushing scarlet. ‘A will is like a merino sheep—all its value is in 
its tail.” 

“ What does the child mean? Go on, Mamma.” 

“The residue of the property is left to Mollie on one condition.’’ 

“Qh!” cried both again, “my dear Mollie! how magnificent! 
How much?” 

“Two hundred thousand.” 

“ And Mollie is to have it all?” 

“Not a sixpence,” said Mollie dolefully. “It is a snare and a 
delusion, a mirage which no earthly traveller can reach, an apple of 
Sodom which turns to ashes at our lips. It is all left to found a 


hospital ! ” 
“ Mollie,” said her mother indignantly, “I did not bring you up 
to tell positive black fibs.” 


“<¢ A lie that is half a truth, is ever the worst of lies,’ said Mollie, 
unable to resist the quotation. 

“Oh, how you chatter!” said Agnes. “ Do tell us the whole thing, 
Mamma, and don’t let Mollie interrupt every moment.” 

“Be quiet, Mollie! The money is left to her, on condition that 
she marries the Indian cousin, Stephen Houghton, and if she does 
not marry him it is all to go to found a hospital.” 

“So Mollie is provided with a fortune and a husband without the 
trouble of waiting for either,’ said Meta, pouring out some coffee. 
“T congratulate you, Poll.” 
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“T won’t be congratulated! There is nothing to congratulate me 
about.” 

“ My dear little child,” said Aggie soothingly. 

“ Don’t say things now that you will be sorry for afterwards. 
You would not do such an immoral thing as deprive Stephen of his 
patrimony.” 

“T should do worse if I were to consent to marry the creature 
without—without——” 

“ Without what?” said her mother coldly. 

“She means love, Mamma,” said Meta. “ With an utter dis- 
regard for the fact that love is an exploded idea, and that nothing is 
of the smallest consequence except an adequate settlement.” 

“ And a virtuous esteem,” put in Aggie. “ Don’t be childish, Mollie ; 
you have that already for the worthy Stephen, and there is always a 
chance that such a beginning may ripen into a warmer sentiment.” 

“ Certainly, Mollie,” said Meta, whose young husband had fallen in 
love with her at first sight, and stoutly maintained that she had done 
likewise. Their love-affairs had been highly satisfactory. 

“Well, what is to bedone?” said Agnes. “There is always a next 
move to everything, what is it to be?” 

“T really have not had a moment in which to think,” said Lady 
Mary ruefully. ‘“ What with Molly’s high-flown nonsense, and your 
talk, my dear girls, I have not been able to collect my thoughts; and 
there is a letter from your Aunt Jane I have not even opened yet.” 

“ Ah, that is sure to contain some suggestion of value,” cried Meta. 
“Open it at once, Mamma, and let us hear it. Aunt Jennie is 
always the cleverest of the whole lot.” 

Lady Mary opened the letter, and her three daughters gathered all 
round to read it over her shoulder, Meta holding aj corner of it to 
bring it more within the vision of her rather short-sighted eyes. 
They read as follows : 


“My pear Mary, 

“ Now there must be no nonsense about this matter. I 
cannot hear two words about it. Of course I can’t have poor dear 
Johnnie’s son denuded of his own lawful property for the sake of 
any romantic trash a silly chit may take into her head.” 


“ How you catch it, Poll!” said Meta. 
“Sh—go on.” 


“ Please to impress this at once upon Mollie. I expect her cousin 
here on Tuesday the eighteenth of next month; he will spend some 
time with me, and matters shall then be finally arranged as to fitting 
times and seasons.” 

E 2 
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“T dare say!” said Mollie indignantly. 
“ Hush—sh !” 


“So dear Mary, pack up Miss Mollie at once, without any un- 
necessary delay. You can go and stay with Charles at Marchlands, 
it will do you all good; and I will undertake Mollie’s affairs. She 
does not leave this house until she has made up her mind to 
be a reasonable woman. As to love, I do not think any daughter of 
yours could be so irrational as for one moment to consider it worthy 
of consideration when a plain duty is involved.” 


“Oh yes, I see my duty,” said Mollie witha gasp. “There is such 
a want of hospitals, and this one——” 

“My dear Mollie, what on earth do you mean?” 

“T won't go to Aunt Jennie’s.” 

“ Yes you will,” said her mother. 

“Oh yes, darling, of course you will,” said her sisters. 

“But I am not going.” 

“ Mamma,” said Meta, “ we are going to Marshall and Snelgrove’s. 
Do you want anything for Meta for this visit ? has she got anything 
in the world to wear?” 

“T have got all my season gowns.” 

“ All Londony, and smelling of smoke. Oh, please, Mamma,” 
cried Meta, “let me get her one or two really killing gets-up. 
Nothing is worn now but tailor-made, and she has got such a nice 
round, soft little figure.” 

“Very well, only you must let me have some little choice in the 
matter. I should like her to look her best.” 

“ Naturally,” said Aggie significantly. 

“ But I won’t look my best, if you mean that—that——” 

“Yes, that—that!——- Come Poll, be reasonable, and I will 
make you a real duck.” 

“Turkey twill quilted eider-down, so fitted for an esthetic figure 
like mine,” said Mollie hysterically. 

“The brougham is at the door, my lady.” 

“There, I must not keep the horses waiting. Quick, Mollie, get 
your hat.” 

Mollie ran upstairs. 

Lady Mary began giving hurried directions, and had not finished 
before she reappeared. 

“Cloth, Meta, mind, and made to fit thoroughly, and moderate 
buttons—yours were too large; and patterns for the evening.” 

“All right, Mamma. Come, Aggie, Marshall is selling off, and I 
mean to buy half the shop at half price.” 
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Carter II. 


“ Prit-ty, prit-ty Polly Ho-opkins, 
How do you do-o?—How do you do-o?” 


“Reavy, Poll? How much longer do you mean to keep a fellow 
waiting ?” 

“Mamma,” said Mollie, “there is Tom downstairs shrieking for me 
already, and I wanted to say so many things about—— 

“ Mol-lie!” from below. 

“ You must not keep him waiting, dear, when he is ready to take 
you to the station. I really think you have said all that there can be 
to say. If you only knew how tired I am of hearing you say the 
same thing over and over again.” 

“But, Mamma,” cried Mollie, trying very hard to suppress her 
tears, “‘ I won’t do it, Mamma, you know.” 

“ Mol-lie! ” 

She stamped her little foot. 

“My dear little girl, you will lose the train. Give my best love 
to Aunt Jane, and tell her to write to me at Marchlands.” 

“Oh, Mamma, I——” 

“ Nonsense, child, you have got three weeks to enjoy Aunt Jennie 
before Stephen comes, so think no more about it.” 

“T shall come back on the seventeeth, Mamma; that is quite 
decided.” 

“ Mol-lie ! ten-forty i 

“* My dear, do go.’ 

“Good-bye, Mamma, till the seventeenth. I shall go to March- 
lands if you are not here.” 

But Tom would wait no longer, he dashed up the stairs five steps 
at a time. 

“You'll be late for the train, you perverse young person, you! 
Now do come.” 

With one more hasty kiss Mollie ran downstairs. 

Meta was waiting to take her to the station with the four children 
in the carriage. ‘Tom jumped into a hansom and they were off. 

“You look charming, my dear, quite charming!” said her sister. 
“Tf only Stephen——” 

“ Oh, Mettie,” cried Mollie in an agony. “If you knew how like 
pins and needles, and mustard and peppercorns, his horrid name is to 
me, you would forbear.” 

“T forbear,” she answered, laughing. “Here we are at Paddington, 
and Tom gesticulating frantically.” 

“ Bell rung! quick, quick!” 
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They had to run up the platform, as fast as it was possible to run, 
to the carriage where Mollie’s anxious maid was leaning out of the 
window, white with suspense. 

The train was just starting. Mollie put out her pretty head. 

“Good-bye, Tom ; tell Meta I won’t—won’t——” 

“Refuse?” shouted Tom. “ That is right, dear! that’s right!” 
waving his hand—and Mollie was borne off with a horrible doubt in 
her mind as to whether he had only pretended to hear wrong or not. 

However, she settled down in her corner of the carriage with one 
of the immortal ‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ to read, and was very 
comfortable. 

At one o'clock hunger overpowered prudence, which would have 
suggested a later hour for luncheon, and Mollie ate all her sand- 
wiches. 

She regretted this when five o’clock tea-time came and passed—but 
regrets were useless. Not until seven o'clock did she reach her 
destination, and even then there were twenty minutes of warm 
brougham and fur rug between her and Lady Jane's house, Holliwell. 

All things come to an end. Just as they were arriving her maid 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss, but Sir Thomas gave me this for 
you, and I quite forgot it.” 

“ This ” was an ornamental box of French bonbons. Mollie was 
touched, and said, “Dear old Tom!” under her breath, and wished 
she had had them sooner—they might have helped to fill up the gap 
at five o'clock, and now it was nearly dinner-time. 

The carriage drew up, a hospitable light streamed from the hall- 
door, and in two seconds Mollie found herself in the arms of her aunt 
in front of a fire large enough to roast an ox whole. 

“My dear child,” said Aunt Jane, kissing her again and again, 
“T am so glad to see you, and you are looking so pretty !” 

It was a very proper boudoir in which they met, the paper Morris’s 
darkest sage-green, the chimneypiece painted to match; the whole 
room full of screens, many embroidered sun-flowers, many scanty- 
leaved irises. 

A large sofa was drawn up near the fire, on which lay Lady Jane's 
only daughter, Gwendoline, the owner of the boudoir, and alas! an 
invalid. Had she been bright with health she would have been a 
very pretty woman; as she was, there was something very sweet in 
the delicate face. 

“‘ How are you, Cousin Gwendoline,” said Mollie, stooping to kiss 
her cousin affectionately. ‘I do so hope that you are better.” 

“Tam very well for me,” was the cheery answer. “ Are you cold, 
Mollie? Mamma, bring her close to the fire.” 
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“Qh no, thank you,” said Mollie, who, coming in from the frosty 
air, was stifling. “Iam as warm as a toast indeed.” 

“ How nice to be quite warm in such weather!” said Gwendoline 
with a little shiver. 

Tt was too late for tea, so Mollie was taken up to her room to dress 
and rest before dinner, and there Aunt Jane could say nothing to her, 
because her maid was getting out her things as quickly as she could, 
so Mollie felt thankful that the evil moment was put off. 

“Did you hear whether anybody was staying here, Burtcn ?” she 
asked, as soon as the door had closed upon her aunt. 

“Yes, Miss ; your grandmamma is here—no ladies but her ladyship 
—and Captain Houghton.” 

“Qh!” said Mollie. She wondered who Captain Houghton was, 
then suddenly remembered with a horrible qualm that some one had 
once said that Stephen was a captain. 

“ Impossible,” she said to herself, half-rising from her chair. Her 
aunt would never be guilty of such a piece of treachery as that! 
Her cheeks burned so much at the very idea that she wondered how 
she should ever get them cool for dinner. 

Meanwhile an odd conversation was going on in the drawing-room 
downstairs. Gwendoline in her long pale gown, her wraps of 
elaborate crewel-work, had been carried upstairs ; and Lady Jane in a 
most comfortable and becoming petgnoir of crimson plush, had taken 
her place on the sofa. In front of her, standing with his back to the 
fire, stood a very tall and very handsome specimen of the Houghton 
family. Lady Jane found herself in a somewhat embarrassing position. 
It had never even entered her head that the most natural thing in 
the world would occur, namely, that her favourite nephew, on hearing 
of his uncle’s will, would immediately run down to Holliwell to talk 
it over with her. He had arrived without warning that afternoon. 

“Oh Charlie, Charlie,” she said, “I little thought that you were 
so utterly destitute of common sense.” 

“My dear aunt, I can’t for the life of me see what common sense 
has got to do with it. I am not going to sell myself for money.” 

“But you see, there is the poor child to consider ; one must not 
be selfish, my dear boy.” 

“T understand that she has already some small fortune,” he said 
hastily. ‘And if, as you say, she is so pretty, she is quite sure to 
marry.” 

“ Two hundred a year,” said his aunt. “It has sufficed hitherto 
for her clothes. Oh yes, I dare say she will marry, because she is 
more than pretty, she is quite lovely. I think she is far the prettiest 
of my sister's daughters, and they are all handsome. Metaand Agnes 
‘both married the very moment they came out, and extremely well too.” 
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“ How many are there ?” 

“Five altogether, Charles—Agnes, Meta, Amelia, Mollie and 
Algy.” 

“That makes six,” said he suspiciously. 

“T dare say, my dear,” said Lady Jane, who was thinking of some- 
thing else. But the words had hardly passed her lips before a 
sudden idea came into her head. Why not make use of this mistake ? 
Was it not an especial dispensation of Providence? It was just 
possible that by a very little dexterity a meeting without prejudice 
might be managed between the two perverse cousins. She kept her 
presence of mind wonderfully. 

“ Are they dark or fair? I can’t endure dark girls.” 

“T am very sorry to hear that,” said she. 

“Ah, yes, of course, then Amelia is dark ?—I was sure of that. I 
never heard you rave about any one fair yet.” 

“You are more perverse than anybody I ever met,” said his 
aunt. “Well, my dear, on the eighteenth of next month you will 
meet each other here, and will be able to judge for yourselves. I hope 
to find you in a better frame of mind. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for even thinking of absolutely cheating this poor little 
girl out of the fortune your poor Uncle George most certainly meant 
for her.” 

“My conscience is clear,” he said, laughing. “If she had been 
perfectly hideous, this Amelia Houghton, then indeed I might have 
felt bound, but as it is _ 

“ My dear, money is a very nice and comfortable thing, not at all 
to be despised.” 

“No, I quite agree with you, nobody has a keener appreciation of 
that than myself,” said the young man with a laugh and a sigh; “I 
wish it came into one’s pockets more easily.” 

“T did not tell you that little Mollie Houghton came to-day,” said 
Lady Jane, rising and poking the fire. Charlie Houghton started 
violently. 

“What? but you said the eighteenth? You do not mean to say 
that——” 

“Mollie, Mollie,” said his aunt a little impatiently. ‘‘ Never mind 
the eighteenth. This is Mollie the little fair one. You see, you 
have been away so long that you know nothing about your cousins— 
this is the youngest, she came out last season.” 

“ Lawful name Mary I presume. Pretty?” 

“Hum. But you must judge for yourself. She is a good little 
thing, and very clever and quick. Now remember, I must have no 
flirting, it would not be fair before the eighteenth.” 

“T ought to have told you, Aunt Jennie,” said Captain Houghton, 
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twisting his moustache, “that Iam afraid my leave will be up by 
that time, and that I shall have to rejoin.” 

“Nonsense,” said Aunt Jennie as she left the room. Lady Jane 
went upstairs to bring Mollie down when the gong sounded. She put 
her arm round her waist, and said : 

“My dear, I shall have a great deal to say to you, but we will put 
it off until nearer the eighteenth, and meanwhile you must make 
yourself as happy as youcan. There is no one here but your cousin 
Charlie Houghton, whom you do not know—one of the Indian 
Houghtons, you know—and grandmamma.” 

“Mollie's heart gave a great throb of delight. It was all right 
then, and the dreaded Captain Houghton was a Charlie, not a 
Stephen. 


Carter III. 


Ir was all very well for Lady Jane to wear comfortable crimson 
plush in the delicious hour before dinner, when the severest etiquette 
relaxes, and the comfortable reigns supreme. The next morning 
all appeared in the rigorous mourning necessitated by the death of the 
old bachelor great-uncle who had made so extraordinary a will. 
Mollie’s little black gown fitted her like a riding habit, was short 


and business-like, her pretty white frills fastened by a pearl stud. 
“ Nothing is worn in the country that is not tailor-made,” Meta had 
declared, and certainly the result was very pretty and natty. Mollie’s 
hair was a mass of golden puffiness on the top of her well-shaped 
head, and a great golden knot behind; her skin was like cream and 
roses, her blue eyes dancing with light and fun. 

Tom Grey called her “stunning ;” her brother Algy pronounced 
her “A 1;” and her more severe brother-in-law, Colonel Stewart, 
said that “she was very like Aggie.” 

Breakfast was a very cosy meal at Holliwell. The papers and 
letters were always on a big buhl table in the window, and these were 
opened without ceremony during the process of eating. Moreover, 
the room was full of steaming machinery—a machine made coffee, a 
silver saucepan kept on boiling milk, the eggs had a machine to 
themselves, another slowly turned hot toast before the fire. Aunt 
Jane had a passion for comfortable machinery. 

Three letters and two packets were waiting for Mollie. 

“My dear,” said Lady Jane holding up her hands, “if you are a 
good correspondent I wash my hands of you.” 

“Oh no, Auntie,” answered Mollie. “If on this earth there is an 
occupation that is abhorrent to my very soul, it is letter-writing. 
These are from Mamma, and Meta, and Aggie.” 
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“All of whom you left yesterday.” 

“Yes, but they must have had an object in writing; they never 
write without, they hate it as much as I do. Yes! they had an 
object and a very jolly one,” she exclaimed, glancing through her 
letters. ‘“ Meta has sent me a set of Danish silver ornaments, and 
Aggie an old silver belt. Oh what ducks they are!” 

“ Open them quickly,” said Aunt Jennie, who loved pretty things. 

“ Will you give me those packets, Charlie?” said Mollie. 

Both Captain Houghton and Lady Jane gave a little jump. Mollie 
saw it, and grew crimson to the roots of her hair. “ We are cousins,” 
she said a little defiantly. ‘And I always call my cousins by their 
Christian names.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Charlie hastily. “It is very nice of 
you, Mollie.” 

“ Ah, but that is quite a different thing,” said Mollie. ‘“ You are 
only a man, and I am a woman.” 

“T always call my cousins by their Christian names,” said Charlie, 
cutting open the strings of Mollie’s parcels. 

“ Hoist with your own petard!” said Lady Jane, laughing. “ Quick, 
Mollie, let me see! It seems to me that Meta and Aggie are sisters 
worth haying.” 


“ We all think there is nobody like each other in the whole world,” 
said Mollie. 

“ An excellent sentiment for home use,” said Captain Houghton, 
laughing. 

“ How pretty they are! how charming!” cried Mollie. “Oh you 
dears, how I wish I could kiss you!” and she blew two kisses away 
from her finger-tips. 

* Please don’t put them on,” said her cousin hastily. 

“Why not? Of course I shall put them on.” 

“No, don’t! you will only spoil the effect.” 

‘What effect? Auntie, fasten them for me.” 

“Charlie is right, Mollie, they will look best in the evening ; your 
gown is too severe for such trifling : those delicate little silver chains 
are out of character.” 

“Please keep them for the evening.” 

Mollie was very reluctant to obey, but was just going to yield, when 
she uttered a little cry of dismay. 

“Oh Auntie, what is happening? Good gracious! what is it?” 

Something awful was happening to the coffee machine: it was puff- 
ing excitedly, heaving itself up, while convulsive movements shook its 
frame. 

“Heavens! Charlie, do something! What is the matter? Take 
off the lid. Something is fatally wrong.” 
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But the lid was only a detail, and too late to give relief Captain 
Houghton rushed round to the other side. 

“It burns so awfully,” he said, shaking his fingers, and dancing 
with pain. 

“Tt is no moment for amateurs,” cried Mollie. “Immediate 
professional advice is absolutely essential,” and she pulled the bell 
frantically. 

“ Why can’t you do something, Charlie? Anything!” cried Lady 
Jane with a frenzied stamp. 

The noises increased in violence every moment. In desperation 
Captain Houghton caught up a table-napkin, threw it round the 
gasping machine, and carrying it out into the passage, deposited it 
on the floor. 

He had scarcely returned when a loud explosion took place outside, 
followed by an ominous rushing sound. 

“Tt is all over,” said he in a funereal voice. 

‘ Mollie sat down and laughed till the tears rolled down her 
ace. 

“Tt is no laughing matter,” cried Aunt Jennie. ‘ I wonder what 
was wrong with the thing. What was it, Peters?” she asked of the 
butler when he had reached the scene of action. She was of course 
informed that it was nothing but the accidental shutting of an all- 
important though minute safety-valve. 

“T knew it could be nothing wrong with the thing itself, and you 
really might have known,” looking wrathfully at Charlie, who was 
occupied looking pitifully at the burnt tips of his fingers. 

“T am very sorry, Aunt Jennie,” he began, but started nervously 
and stopped, for a strange bubbling began on the sideboard. 

Lady Jane whisked the lid off the silver saucepan. “There is 
nothing like presence of mind,” she said complacently. “ And now 
bring some fresh coffee, and let us go on with our breakfasts.” 

Mollie had to stop laughing as best she might. 

“Tt is a good thing Gwendo did not come down to breakfast,” said 
Lady Jane presently. 

“Has she a headache this morning?” 

“ Not much; you may go and have a chat on her bed if you like, 
Mollie, after breakfast. As for you, Charlie, you have got to earn 
your bread to-day, if you please.” 

“What am Ito do? From breaking stones on the road upward, 
I am at your service.” 

“Shoot for the cook,” said Lady Jane. “ It is essential, especially 
as I am going to have a number of people here next week.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Anything you can get, biped, feathered, and quadruped; there are 
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some very wild birds still to be had. Give your own orders. I told 
Peters you would want the keepers this morning.” 

“T hope you won't be out the very whole day,” said Mollie. 

“ Nonsense Mollie, I won’t have him come home till it is too dark 
to see to shoot—the kitchen is desperately hard up.” 

“That is the reason we had that salm7,” said Charlie. “I never 
tasted such ancient old bones in all my life.” 

“Ungrateful! Well, it rests with yourself whether you are fed 
well or not.” 

Mollis went up to Gwendoline’s room, and met with a warm 
welcome from her gentle cousin. 

When it grew too dark to shoot, Charlie Houghton felt that he 
had done his duty like a man, and came home. 

Now the post went out at six o’clock at Holliwell—a very awkward 
time—and Lady Jane always put off her letters to the very last, so 
that five o’clock was not the uninterrupted hour that by all rights it 
should be. 

Lady Jane was writing hard at the far end of the room when 
Captain Houghton came in, and Mollie was sitting on a low stool by her 
cousin’s sofa learning to make Chinese knots on a piece of embroidery. 

“ We will have tea without waiting for Mamma,” said Gwendoline. 
“ And you shall pour it out, Mollie.” 

“ What luck have you had, Charlie?” asked Mollie. 

“ Half a brace,” he answered. 

“Incommon English, one. What was the one? animal, vegetable, 
mineral? how many legs? how many wings? only one head, it is 
self-evident.” 


“What do you say you have shot?” cried Lady Jane from her 
writing-table. 


“Four and a half brace, two hares, and a cat, Aunt Jennie,’ 
answered Captain Houghton. 

“Why did you kill the cat?” cried Mollie indignantly. 

“Care killed the cat,” he answered quickly. 

“Yes, but why did you shoot it? I hate poor innocent cats being 
shot for nothing.” 

“Sorry I mentioned it,” answered Charlie. “It was not at alla 
nice puss, a regular vicious old tom—just the sort of grimalkin that 
a witch would have.” 

“Perhaps some poor old witch is now breaking her heart for the 
want of it.” 


“Tt is bad enough that a young witch should be doing so,” said 
Charlie. 


“After that, Mollie, you may as well give me my tea,” said 
Gwendoline. 
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“ Any message to your mother, Mollie? ” asked Lady Jane. 

“Please say I have half written a long letter, Auntie, and that 
I got here safely.” 

“ Any comment on her letter, little woman ? ” 

“No, Auntie,” answered Mollie, her cheeks becoming pink, “certainly 
no comment. Gwendo, buttered toast, or cake, or bread-and-butter ?” 

“ Bread-and-butter please. No, not that bit, that bit underneath 
is the chosen of my heart.” 

“T was always brought up to take the first that came, and no 
choice,” said Mollie demurely. 

Aunt Jennie came towards the table, and hearing Mollie’s last 
words, said with meaning : 

“Your mother is a wise woman.” 

Gwendoline jwent up to her room after tea, whither Lady Jane 
followed her. There was always some anxiety in her heart about 
this one beloved daughter who was constantly suffering more or less, 
and yet was so brave, and good and cheerful, that her sofa was a very 
centre of comfort and content. 

Mollie ensconced herself in a very large low chair with a book. 
Charlie lazily lay back in another. It was very pleasant and warm, and 
the lamps wore green shades which gave a delicious, subdued light. 

“Tt is an odd thing,” said Captain Houghton slowly, “how ex- 
traordinarily fast one becomes friends with one’s cousins—in fact one 
gets to know them directly as if one had been intimate for years.” 

“T don’t think I do,” answered Mollie, her thoughts wandering to 
her own troubles. ‘To tell the honest truth, I have a rooted anti- 
pathy to my cousins just now.” 

“A what?” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“A rooted antipathy.” 

“ How very unkind!” 


“Oh, I was not thinking of you at all, but of unknown cousins. 
I have lots.” 


“Most of them my nearest relations, I presume,” he said, rather 
stiffly. 
“T have not the least idea who your relations are,” she answered. 


“ Aunt Jennie is vague, she only described you as one of the Indian 
Houghtons.” 


“T thought you knew Stephen at all events.” 

“No, I don’t; which is Stephen?” asked Mollie, her face once 
more growing crimson. ‘“‘ Stephen is an awful name!” 

“He is the dearest old fellow in the world,” very indignantly. 
‘* There never was such an old brick.” 

“TI feel a repugnance to his very name,” she answered. ‘ Who is 
he? your brother, your cousin, your what ?” 
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“My uncle of course, but he is only ten years older than I am, 
and he has been so much in England that I made sure that you 
knew him.” 

“T do not, and I do not wish to know him,” said Mollie very 
distinctly. “Iam quite certain that we should not get on, or under- 
stand each other in the very least.” 

“T don’t think he would understand you, certainly,” said Captain 
Houghton huffily, “he is the most just, straightforward, best- 
tempered fellow out.” 

“T can’t endure the very idea of him.” 

“ At all events, you are not likely to have to put up with him, Miss 
Houghton, for he is not in England now.” 

“You are offended with me,” said Mollie, suddenly aware of the 
enormity of her tirade. 

“Not in the least, thank you,’ he answered coolly, “I am not 
Stephen.” 

“No, thank Heaven, you are not! ” 

“T never heard such prejudice in my life,” said Charlie excitedly, 
rising to his feet. “Here isa fellow you never heard of or saw, one 
of the best going, the dearest old chap, and you sit there and abuse 
him like a pickpocket for nothing at all.” 

“T am accountable to no one for my likes and dislikes,” said 
Mollie perversely. 

“Then you are horribly uncharitable.” 

“Charlie,” and Mollie sat with her breath panting with indigna- 
tion, “ nobody ever said such a thing to me in my life.” 

“ Oh, Mollie,” he said suddenly, “you are angry ; I wish I had not 
said it!” 

“T should not mind if it were not true,” she answered despondently, 
“and I won’t say it any more.” 

“ That’s right, dear, and now we'll be comfortable again. Why, 
we have had a regular shindy.” 

“T am afraid I was cross,” said Mollie penitently. 

“Never mind,” said Charlie superbly. “ We will forget it, and 
you know he really is the best old fellow.” 

“ He is not,” cried Mollie, with a little stamp. 

Captain Houghton threw himself down into his chair, took up his 
newspaper, and buried himself in itscontents. Mollie returned to her 
book, and silence reigned. 

The dressing-bell rang. Mollie rose and lit a candle. 

Just as she was leaving the room, Captain Houghton followed her 
hastily to the door, but whatever he was going to say was nipped in 
the bud, for an influx of servants poured in to arrange the rooms 
before dinner, and he was obliged to go up and dress. 
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SeverRAL days passed, and the cousins became great friends, every 
day more inseparable. 

Lady Jane watched the progress of their friendship with much 
amusement, and at the same time some slight trepidation. 

A hard frost set in, so hard as to promise skating at no distant 
period, and at least once an hour Charlie and Mollie, one or both, 
went off to try the ice. 

“I wonder you are not bored here,” said Mollie on one of these 
occasions, when they stood by the lake together, cautiously trying it. 
‘There is nothing for you to do; you must be dull enough, and you 
could not have hoped reasonably for this very premature frost. I 
suppose you will be going soon.” 

“T am going on the seventeenth,” he answered. ‘“ Not aday later,” 
with uncalled-for force. 

“T am also going on the seventeenth,’ she answered. “I 
engaged to stay here till then, and then I shall join Mamma, 
whether she will or no. But you have not answered my question ; 
are you not bored?” 

“Not in the least,” he answered fervently. ‘“ Being with you 
turns everything into a pleasure. I can’t tell you how I like it. I 
only wish I could think,” he went on tenderly, “that you had half 
as much pleasure in being with me as I have in even thinking of 
you.” 

The colour rushed into Mollie’s pretty cheeks, but she said nothing. 
Captain Houghton went on, speaking rather fast, and whisking the 
heads off the thistles. 

“Everything that is delightful passes away so awfully fast, the 
days seem to fly on wings, and if there is anything disagreeable or 
painful coming, it seems to rush to meet you in the most unfair 
manner.” 

“Tt does indeed,” said Mollie, with a little shiver. 

Captain Houghton had reached that stage in which a man feels a 
great wish to speak about himself. 

“Tam sure you would sympathise with me, Mollie,” he said, “if 
I were able to tell you any of my anxieties. I am so weighted, so 
beset.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Mollie gently, laying a little gloved hand 
on his arm. He took it, and held it in his, and went on, “I dare 
not even allow myself to be happy now, in the present moment, 
because I am tied hand and foot by a—a bother I cannot tell you 
about.” 
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“T wish I could help you,” said Mollie sweetly. 

“ There, don’t let us talk any more about it. I can’t say what you 
are, Mollie! The ice won’t bear, there is not a chance of it to-day.” 

They walked home very silently. Just as they reached the door, 
Mollie glanced up at him very shyly, but her eyes fell again imme- 
diately, abashed by a look in his they had never met before, telling 
a new story. Mollie ran upstairs with her heart beating fast. 

“ Aunt Jennie,” said Mollie, one day when they were alone together, 
“has Charlie any money?” 

“ Not a sixpence, my dear.” 

“Oh!” 

That was all. Mollie thought rather ruefully that two hundred 
thousand pounds would build a magnificent hospital. 

On the tenth, Holliwell’s hospitable walls were filled with guests. 

“Tt is unlucky our being in mourning,” said Lady Jane. “We 
can’t have a regular ball, but I do not see that there could be the 
smallest objection to the young people dancing in the evening after 
dinner in the morning-room. The parquet is excellent, and I can 
have over a man to play the piano.” 

“Better fun than a regular ball,” said Gwendoline from her sofa. 
“ Mollie, did Mamma tell you that Tom and Meta are coming ? ” 

“No; how delightful! that is nice! What fun Meta will have, she 
does so like dancing. Dear Auntie, you always think of everything 
that is most delightful ! ” 

“Tom and Meta are going to stay a good long time, Mollie, to help 
me to look after you,” said Lady Jane, smiling. 

“T need not go before the seventeenth,” said Mollie with forced 
calmness. “Then I am obliged to join Mamma.” 

“JT dare say!” said her aunt. “No, no Miss Mollie, it is all very 
well to enjoy yourself, and have as much fun and flirtation as you 
like, but the real business in hand must not be overlooked.” 

“ Auntie, I am not going to do it.” 

“Now, no nonsense, darling! Life is made up of reality, not 
romance.” 

But Mollie had put her fingers into her ears, and nestled her head 
into her aunt’s neck ; she wanted also to hide her hot cheeks. 

Poor child! if it had seemed impossible before she came to Holli- 
well, it seemed a thousand times more so now. 

Meta and her husband arrived about tea-time, at the same time as 
other fresh guests. Mollie was enchanted to see her sister, and to 
pour out to her all the events of her visit. But Lady Jane was 
determined that there should be no private conferences before she 
had “coached” her niece. So she took her upstairs, and would not 
leave the room till she had found her opportunity. “All is going on 
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prosperously, Meta,” she said. “ But Mollie might fly off at a tangent 
any moment, and so might he; we must keep up a wholesome fear 
of the eighteenth before their eyes, without a moment’s intermission.” 

“Nobody but you could have done it so cleverly, Auntie. I never 
was so amused in my life. What a play it would make!” 

“If only the dénotiment is satisfactory,” said Lady Jane with a 
sigh. “But I never knew such a pair of spitfires as they are! I 
must positively go and let you dress. Are you tired?” 

“Oh no, as fresh as paint, and prepared to dance all night. Oh! 
Aunt Jennie,” she exclaimed in a tone of agony, “ Mollie went down- 
stairs again, and if Tom says anything ——” 

“T will never forgive him,” cried Lady Jane, running downstairs. 
But it was all right. Mollie and Gwendoline were together, and 
several men were grouped round the fire, among whom stood Sir 
Thomas Grey, who, in spite of his wife and children, looked one of 
the youngest of them. 

“Qh, how I do like dancing!” exclaimed Mollie some hours later, 
as she paused in the midst of a waltz with her cousin, Captain 
Houghton. 

“ Dancing for dancing’s sake?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed, for what else’s sake? The partner is only a detail. 
Besides, they so often want to stand still. Shall we go on?” 

“But perhaps I am tired,” he said without moving. “I want to 
go and sit down in the conservatory.” 

“Do you really ?” 

“ Really.” 

“Very well, I am sorry you are tired so soon.” 

“T like the smell of the flowers.” 

“There is nothing much worth speaking of jast now. Do you 
like sensitive plants ?” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt is such fun to touch them, and seo their utter disgust, the 
repugnance they feel for one is so admirably expressed! There is a 
whole row of them in here.” 

“T don’t like to see them teased,” said Charlie, as Mollie left his 
arm, and went up to them. “It is a barbarous amusement, and there 
is that nice red ottoman that looks so inviting.” 

“T don’t like the effect of the Chinese lantern hanging over it.” 

“Nonsense, Mollie, nothing is unbecoming to you. Do leave those 
miserable plants alone. I did not know that you were born with 
such a cruel disposition.” 

“Yes, I like to torment things; do look.” 

Her light touch caused a large branch of one of the unhappy 
plants to faint away. 
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“ You should not be such a little bully,” said Charlie. “Do come 
here ; I do so want to talk to you.” 

‘There is Meta,” said Mollie gaily. “Do you know her?” 

“T took her in to dinner,” he answered a little sulkily. 

“Don’t you think she is quite charming? Are you not sure that 
you should like all my sisters? ” 

“Not at all,” he said quickly, then pulled himself up; “ but I 
think Lady Grey quite charming !” 

“T think you would like all of them quite immensely.” 

“T am sure I shouldn’t!” 

Mollie’s blue eyes opened very wide. She had not time to answer 
before the entrance of Meta and her husband. 

“Hullo, Polly Hopkins! idle here? A thousand pardons,” as his 
eye fell on Captain Houghton. “I thought my sister-in-law was 
alone.” 

“T am not idle,” said Mollie. “See what I have been doing,” 
pointing to the row of disconsolate, half-dead-looking plants. 

“ You horrid, unkind little thing! I did not think it was in you,” 
said Tom. “Cannot you remedy the evil ? ” 

“Humpty Dumpty,” said Meta sadly, “ not all the king’s horses, 
and all the king’s men 4 

“Oh! Tom,” said Mollie eagerly, “do let us have one turn— 
Captain Houghton is tired,” turning her pretty eyes upon him with 
a look of compassion, “and my toes will dance about.” 

“Will you have compassion on me, Captain Houghton, and let 
our respective partners go off together?” said Meta, smiling. “ You 
were exceedingly comfortable here.” 

And she seated herself on the red ottoman. 

“T am not in the least tired,” said Charlie. ‘I don’t know what 
Mollie meant by saying so.” 

“She has only had one season,” said her sister apologetically, 
“and dancing to her is unlimited bliss.” 

x “Lady Grey,” said he suddenly, “your sister Amelia, is she—is 
she——” 

“She is a pretty girl,” answered Meta, pretending to examine her 
fan carefully. ‘A nice, pretty little girl.” 

“Ts she at all—at all like you, for instance?” 

“Not the least in the world: our colouring is different, our dis- 
positions totally different. She is romantic, I am exceedingly 
commonplace, she is very wrong-headed, and so on. But what 
is the use of my describing her? You will meet on the 
eighteenth.” 

He gave a little jump, as if from an electric shock. 

“T am sorry to say,” he said stiffly, “that I shall not be able to 
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have that honour. I am unfortunately obliged to rejoin on the 
seventeenth.” 

“ Oh, indeed, that is unlucky,” said Meta, biting her lips. “I hoped 
that you would be staying on here some little time. It is such a 
pleasure to make friends with one’s cousins,” she added, looking up 
at him with something of Mollie’s irresistible charm. 

“It is awfully good of you to say so,” hesaid. ‘I was only think- 
ing to myself the other day how quickly cousins get to know each 
other, in a sort of way that strangers could not do in three times 
the time. Don’t you think so?” 

“T do, indeed. Iam sorry you can’t stay over the eighteenth.” 

Charlie pulled himself together, with the abruptness of a snail 
whose finger-tips have touched something unwonted. 

Lady Grey rose to her feet; she coughed, and fanned herself; in 
another moment she would perhaps have betrayed herself, so insur- 
mountable was the wish to laugh, but the last dying bars of the waltz 
promised relief. 

“Shall we go back?” she said. “The dance is over.” 

They met Sir Thomas and Mollie on the threshold. ‘We are 
going to have some tea, Meta,” said the former, drawing his wife’s 
little hand through his arm, and humming as they walked off, 


“Pollie put the kettle on, 
And we'll all have tea.” 


‘May I have the pleasure of taking you to have some tea, Mollie?” 
said her cousin. 

“Thanks, I shall be very glad.” 

“ All right ?” said Tom in a low whisper. Meta nodded. 

“Make a joke, Tom ; oh, for pity’s sake, make a joke, or I shall die . 
for want of a decent excuse to laugh.” 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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Cell cl Kebir. 


A BARREN desert ridge, rising westwards and expanding on the east 
into a gently shelving plateau, whose flat featureless crest formed 
the sky line. A single line of rail with telegraph posts, converging 
towards a canal, whose brown waters look like a saturated solution of 
mud: rail and canal disappearing in the distance, on the west, round 
a curve, beneath the ridge which rises some hundred and fifty feet 
above the water-level. South of the canal bank is low ground, partly 
sown with withered maize; and another embankment encloses the 
fetid ditch, which was once a canal dug by Necho; beyond this again 
a flat valley bed stretches south for about two miles, and is bounded 
by high yellow dunes of blown sand, which half cover the little white 
shrine of Neby Abu Neshabah, “the prophet father of the arrow,” 
whose name probably indicates the survival of an old memory of the 
Semitic God of Fate. 

The main characteristic of this scene is its colourless sterility. The 
sand of the hard desert, which lies beyond the dunes on the south, 
and which forms the ridge and plateau north of the Sweet Water Canal 
(ironically so named, no doubt), is strewn with pebbles which give a 
neutral tone to its colouring. The flat valley, called el Wady, or 
Wady Tumeilat, is covered partly with crops of maize (which should 
present a bright green, but which being unwatered have withered 
away) and partly with a dark-coloured shrub. Here and there is a 
clump of date palms indicating the existence of water near the surface, 
filtered no doubt through the sandy soil from the canal. The little 
mud hamlets, which in more prosperous times are inhabited by the 
wretched cultivators of the maize crops, have a grey ruinous appear- 
ance where they peep out of the enclosing hedges, and among the 
dark clumps of trees which surround them. 

The sky above is generally flecked with white clouds, for a strong 
north breeze blows daily over this district towards the southern 
deserts, from the sea. The summer whirlwinds sweep over the 
plateau, and are broken when they reach the waters of the canal, for 
the demons whose bodies they form, have the same horror of fresh 
water which is traditionally their attribute in other countries. 

The Wady was no doubt in past ages—before Herodotus wrote his 
opinion that the Nile would have choked the Red Sea had it flowed 
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into it—a mouth of the great river of Egypt: for the Isthmus of 
Suez has in great measure, if not altogether, been formed by the Nile 
deposit. It seems probable, however, that the Wady, which is not 
reckoned among the seven branches of the river, had choked itself at 
an early period, just as the other eastern Nile mouths have become 
choked within historic times. Archeologists who do not follow the 
extravagant theory of Brugsch seem to agree that the main line of 
the Israelite advance was down Wady Tumeilat, and that the “sea 
of reeds” (the Red Sea) was crossed somewhere near Ismailieh. The 
Semitic spoilers of Egypt left the country in such case by the route 
whereby the British entered it in triumph, not, let us hope, to spoil 
the Egyptians, in the future, any more than they did while hostilities 
lasted. 

But to return to our mise en scene: the foreground presents 
a striking contrast to the silent desert on which we gazed daily for 
over a fortnight. The canal is here spanned by a lock and drawbridge 
whose iron levers form a conspicuous object for many miles in this 
flat country. South of the river isa good-sized house with a red- 
tiled roof, where the hospital and the staff of the advanced brigade 
are accommodated. East of this are a few mud hovels, where the 
mounted infantry enjoy the privilege of comparing the bites of various 
species of insects. Later on, the comfortable Indian tents of the 
Head Quarter Staff were erected near the canal further down, and a 
few departmental tents are scattered round the big house, which be- 
longed to the keeper of the Kassasin lock. 

The chief scene of activity is, however, north of the canal, where 
an encampment of double bell tents, well fitted for the climate, grows 
steadily larger every day. Fatigue parties go backwards and forwards 
to the train, which brings them their daily bread. Cavalry squadrons 
lead down their horses to the canal, each man furnished with his 
bucket, for the strictest orders are issued to prevent the supply of 
drinking water from being polluted, although, by some oversight, one 
of those lean cows which, after marching some hundred miles, are 
killed for consumption by men whose teeth are not specially cased in 
steel, was allowed to become bogged in the muddy stream, and not 
only to suffer a painful death, but also to taint the canal for many 
days after. The camp in morning and evening is enveloped in a 
mighty cloud of dust, stirred up by men and beasts, and driven by the 
breeze ; but at midday, when it is almost imperative to seek shelter 
from the power of the sun, unmitigated by the shade of a single tree, 
and strongly reflected from the utterly barren desert soil, there is 
comparative quiet. At night, under the electric light of the full 
moon, the camp presents a most picturesque appearance, and on the 
few occasions when grog is served out by medical advice, the gay 
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songs and cheerful bustle show us a northern nation which has not 
forgotten its delight in home luxuries. 

The spirit and discipline of the men is all that a practical com- 
mander could wish. Their talk abounds in humorous cuts at Arabi, 
and at the customs of the country. They have evidently a strong 
feeling of superiority to the enemy, and of confidence in their leaders, 
to which the foremost brigade, at least, adds an affectionate sentiment 
of admiration for the brave general who has commanded them already 
in two successful engagements. The appearance of the men is cer- 
tainly very different from that they present at home, for their rough 
loose jackets are dusty and muddy, their beards are beginning to 
shoot in a most unbecoming manner, and their belts and helmets 
rubbed with ochre, have a somewhat dirty appearance; but, on the 
other hand, they march under fire with the same steadiness shown in 
a field day at home; they salute their officers in camp (a very signifi- 
cant sign); they look forward cheerfully to the blow which will 
finish a short and brilliant campaign, and thus they obtain patience 
to endure the bad and scanty food, the filthy water, the sun, and the 
dust, which are their principal hardships. The disappointment 
evinced, when camp rumours of an armistice and surrender spread, 
showed the spirit which animated an army anxious to add to the 
military fame of Britain. 

Let us now look for a moment into the camp of the enemy, which 
lies below the ridge. From our position in the low ground, at the 
bottom of the plateau, we can see neither their lincs nor their tents. 
The English cavalry pickets, and the gun positions on the high 
ground to the north-west, stand out all day against the sky-line, 
while the white coats of a Bedawin, or regular Egyptian outpost, can 
be descried near the highest part of the ridge. 

South of the canal, due west of Kassasin, and some eight miles 
away, a clump of trees appears in the extreme distance. These trees 
surround the village of Tell el Kebir, but the camp of the enemy is 
north of the canal on the southern slope of the ridge so frequently 
mentioned above, and it is hidden by the folds of the plateau nearer 
the English camp. 

The enemy’s lines were drawn from the canal on the south to the 
northern slopes of the ridge, the highest part of which was occupied 
by three works for their heavier artillery. It was evident that they 
dreaded a turning movement on one or both flanks. A part of the 
lines had been executed nearly a year before the war broke out, for 
Tell el Kebir was held by Egyptian (or rather by American) strategists 
to be a position of the greatest importance. The single line of con- 
tinuous trench, to which the Egyptians trusted, was prolonged 
northwards not long before the last battle, and the work was here 
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only partly complete. The lines at Tell el Kebir were not in reality 
very formidable, and were totally unlike the great triple lines at Kefr 
Dowar, with their lofty command and broad water ditches. Con- 
tinuous lines are condemned by European military writers as 
essentially weak, because, once broken at any point, they are 
probably lost throughout their entire extent. This was the case in 
the present instance, when the Highland attack practically determined 
the victory. One open work for guns was erected on the south slope 
of the desert ridge, but in the dark this was passed unnoticed by our 
troops, and only captured by the artillery after the main line of 
entrenchments was in our hands. 

The soil being light, cover was easily obtained. The trenches 
were about deep enough to allow of a man firing easily over the 
parapet, and an exterior ditch, some four feet deep, was dug in most 
parts of the line outside the mound. The gun positions, which 
were conspicuous above the surface, had embrasures very neatly 
revetted with maize stalks and mud, but in so dry and sandy a 
country they would probably have been much damaged by any heavy 
practice from their guns. Arabi Pasha had paid special attention 
to his flanks, and on the north a line of parapet ran almost south-west, 
at an acute angle to the front, along the crest of the ridge, to defend 
the position from the much dreaded turning movement on his left 
flank. This flank was moreover protected by the Salahiyeh force, 
of which more will be said presently. The southern flank was 
protected by the canal and the Wady, which Arabi intended to flood. 
A battery for four Krupp guns was placed here astride the canal, and 
several small mountain pieces in shallow shelter trenches, were found 
in position in front of the lines, on the narrow southern embankment, 
while rifle-pits were scooped in this same embankment, facing 
southwards towards the valley. 

Such was the position on which the Egyptian War Minister staked 
the fate of his army of some 26,000 men, which lay in the trenches, 
or in the rough but serviceable tents of the encampment. Perhaps 
half of them, including 6000 negroes, the best troops to be found in 
Egypt, were trained soldiers; the rest were recruits of one or two 
months’ standing, sent down from the depét at Abasiyeh, near Cairo, by 
trains, and drilled at first with clubs until they were considered able 
to handle a Remington rifle. The regulars were neatly dressed in 
white, with the small red military fez or tarbish, while the recruits 
wore grey smocks and fezzes of larger size. Those who saw the 
dead and wounded on the field could not doubt that nothing short 
of a levée en masse of the population had been effected. It is said 
that lame and half blind men were pressed, and that one poor 
peasant in despair had burnt out both his eyes to escape the general 
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consrription. It is certain that Coptic Christians were enrolled, 
although the war was proclaimed a Jehdd, or conflict for the Moslem 
faith with the infidels of Europe. Many a grey head lay low on the 
sand after the Kassasin engagements, and even little boys were obliged 
to aid as camel-drivers and camp-servants. 

There was only one chord in the hearts of these men which their 
leaders could hope to strike, namely, their devotion to the Moslem 
faith. The Egyptian, as is well known, is eminently unfit for soldiering. 
He is a docile, timid peasant, accustomed to be beaten and cuffed 
by any one who wishes so to treat him; unable to keep himself 
awake at night even on the greatest emergency, slow in his move- 
ments, and generally half-blind with ophthalmia. The conscripts 
were collected on the principle of the old corvée, and they obeyed 
because they were more afraid of the recruiting party before their 
eyes than of the distant English. Concerning these latter they were 
told, at first, that they could not fight on land (an old fiction taught 
to the Egyptians by the French), and afterwards, when dispirited and 
beaten in two engagements they had been driven from Tell el Mahia, 
and repulsed by a small force at Kassasin, they were assured that the 
advancing host could never take the impregnable lines of Tell el 
Kebir. That after unsuccessful assaults the assailants would have 
to await fresh reinforcements from England, and would then again 
attack in vain. They had only to line their entrenchments and keep 
up a murderous fire, in order to drive back the Franjis, who had been 
defeated by the African savages in so many encounters of late years. 
While thus encouraged as regards the enemy, they were threatened 
with instant death if they deserted, and were led to believe—for a 
time—that every possible outrage was being committed by the invaders: 
women violated, men tortured, children beaten to death. The peasants 
of the Wady, and of Ismailieh and of Port Said, fled at our approach, 
because of such tales circulated among them, and it is much to the 
credit of Colonel Tulloch that he succeeded, not only in restoring 
confidence among these poor Fellahs, but even in smuggling copies 
of the Khedive’s proclamation into Arabi’s camp, whence it resulted 
that many desertions and surrenders took place on the field of battle, 
the news having spread that the wounded Egyptians were as well 
cared for by the English as were their own men, and that the 
outrages expected had never taken place. 

It was stated by Egyptian officers who ran away to us from 
Salahiyeh, that desertion ona large scale might have occurred if there 
had been any mutual confidence among the soldiers. This is a 
marked feature of Eastern society, which makes it impossible for 
men to combine for mutual advantage. No single individual can 
place confidence in his fellow. In the camp of Arabi, every one 
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knew that the chances would be in favour of his being denounced, 
even by his dearest friend, and that he would probably be shot as 
a deserter or a spy. Had any real spirit of combination existed in 
Egypt, we might have found our task more difficult than it actually 
was, but it is just this same want of confidence which renders it 
possible for Turkey to hold in bondage the inhabitants of Syria 
and Asia Minor, who look feebly to Europe for assistance. 

The main hope of inspiriting an army, which could not be cheered 
with rum, because it never drank anything stronger than coffee, lay 
in the stirring up of fanatical feeling. Thus, while gay songs re- 
sounded in the English camp, the only voice heard in the evening in 
Arabi’s lines was the monotonous nasal chant of the Koran readers, 
who recited daily those passages of the Holy Book which tell of the 
glory and happiness of the Moslem soldier who falls fighting the in- 
fidel, of his immediate reception into Paradise to high- breasted houris 
and eternal banquets. The Zikr or “remembrance” was nightly 
performed, the soldiers joining hands and repeating the formula of the 
faith (no God but God) until exhausted. Arabi himself, laying aside 
his white uniform, and donning the green turban and flowing robe of 
a sherif or descendant of the Prophet, assisted at these ceremonies. 
Forty maidens sat by, and beat time to the singing with their tam- 
bourines. The readers of the Koran are said to have numbered four 
hundred, and in the hills and villages round the camp, the holy 
Fakhirs, or ascetic Derwishes, prayed for the triumph of Islam in the 
person of Ahmed Pasha Aarabi. 

A curious incident in the war is connected with one of these Der- 
wishes. Arabi had dammed the canal close to the line of entrench- 
ments, and had cut a deep drain by which he intended, it is supposed, 
to let out water into the Wady, so as to render it impassable, on his 
right flank, for even the infantry of the enemy. 

A few days before the final battle the British engineers were 
astonished to find the level of the water in the canal gradually rising, 
the tendency before having been to decrease rapidly from evaporation 
and consumption. It was known that the canal was dammed by 
Arabi near his lines; and the only solution appeared to be, that the 
rising of the Nile had filled the canal above the level of the dam, and 
that the water was pouring over it. Advantage of this fortunate cir- 
eumstance was taken at once, the sluices of Kassasin lock were opened, 
and the level of the water in the lower reach was raised. The true 
solution of the puzzle would never have occurred to an European 
mind. The fact, as found later, was, that Arabi’s dam was cut. A 
very much venerated Derwish had come down to the camp from 
Upper Egypt, he heard of the dam, and proclaimed that it was con- 
trary to the faith, that the enemy, who though infidel dogs were still 
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God’s creatures, should be made to suffer the torments of thirst (which 
they were far from doing), and that the Divine blessing on the holy 
war could only be expected if the water were set free. Arabi Pasha 
bears the reputation of being a devout Moslem, and whether it were 
through fear of damaging this character, or through genuine belief in 
the Derwish, it is certain that he complied with the decision of the 
holy man. Perhaps it may be concluded that his obedience was spon- 
taneous, if it be considered that the days for attacking the English 
army were fixed by similar prophets, one of whom is said to have torn 
a sheet of paper into fragments, each of which denoted ten English- 
men slain. 

In addition to his regular troops and recruits, Arabi had enlisted 
the service of some six thousand Bedawin irregulars, on foot or 
mounted, some on horses, some on dromedaries. They belonged to 
Egyptian tribes of the desert west of the Suez Canal, and were armed 
by the Egyptian Rebel Government with Remington rifles. More 
unsatisfactory allies could scarcely be imagined, for the Arab is at 
best a very cautious warrior, and the Egyptian tribes have much 
degenerated. The raids which they were expected to make on the 
English line of communications, on their outposts and foraging 
parties, never came off. The Sheikhs would come outin front of our 
outposts, and ride furiously about as though to show their valour, but 
a single shot would disperse them, and when one of them was wounded 
his whole tribe followed him home in disgust. The Bedawin 
took no part in the engagements, except in the reconnaissance of 
the 8th of September, but after the battle of Kassasin, on the 
28th of August, they hovered by night over the battle-field, and 
murdered or mutilated all the wounded who could not be shown 
to be Moslems, while even the faithful were robbed of all their 
valuables. 

It is said that the Arabs were violently reproached with their 
cowardice by Arabi, and this dissension led to a curious result. The 
grey long-horned oxen killed for the army were quite unlike 
Egyptian cows, and they were so numerous that an efficient cattle 
guard does not appear to have been available. Hence it followed 
that they strayed some distance along the canal, in search of food, 
and were snapped up by the Bedawin lurking in the abandoned villages 
round Korein el Gedid. They were triumphantly driven into camp 
by the Arabs, and shown to Arabi as evidence of a successful raid 
against the English. The exaggerated accounts given by the Arabs 
on this occasion, of their success in repulsing the British reconnais- 
sance of the 8th September (which retired when its objects were 
accomplished, followed by an irregular swarm of Bedawin), and of 
their subsequent raid on the English camp (which they were never 
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near), was one of the causes which led to the attack on the Kassasin 
camp, and the engagement on the 9th September. 

The position chosen by the Egyptians was one of considerable 
strategical value. The flanks, as we have seen, were protected, one by 
water, the other by the force kept at Salahiyeh, which threatened the 
English right. The lines were just beyond the cultivated country, so 
that the enemy was kept in the desert, while plentiful supplies could 
easily be obtained by the rebel troops. The position also covered 
the junction of the railways from Cairo and Belbeis, from Zagazig, 
and from Salahiyeh. The weak point of the position was the in- 
tersected character of the country through which a retreat might 
have to be made; but the difficulty, which also affected the pursuit, 
would have arisen in almost any position taken up, to oppose an 
advance from Ismailieh. 

That the line of operations chosen by the British Commander was 
incomparably the best there can hardly be two opinions. Any soldier 
with a map before him would see that a flat open desert, without 
any natural features such as would interfere with evolutions on a 
large scale, was far better fitted for an advance than the narrow 
banks, which lead from village to village at high Nile, in the Delta 
itself. The advantage of taking the strong works of Kefr Dowar 
in reverse; the shortening of the distance from Cairo; and the 
proximity of the important railway junction at Zagazig, were also 
considerations favouring the line adopted. The desert was generally 
hard enough for all arms, although some miles of drift sand had to be 
crossed: the climate was far healthier than that of the irrigated land ; 
and, even if he had not had beside him a Nestor so well known as an 
authority on strategy, our Ulysses would not have failed to choose a 
line presenting so many advantages. 

The essence of success in war lies in surprise, and the Ismailieh 
advance was to a certain extent a surprise to the Egyptians. They 
had made up their minds that the English would wait until after 
high Nile, before marching inland, and our appearance at Kassasin 
was made at least a fortnight earlier than expected. It is said that, 
thanks to the energetic reconnaissances of Sir Evelyn Wood, Arabi, 
who was ignorant of our exact strength either at Alexandria or at 
Ismailieh, was not sure, even till the last, that the real attack might 
not be delivered from Alexandria. 

Another circumstance whereby some time was gained was the 
conduct of M. de Lesseps with respect to the Suez Canal. Whether 
that conduct was creditable or no to the great engineer, it is not 
necessary here to inquire: his anxiety to save from destruction the 
great work of which he was the author, may have led him into 
extravagances which are to be regretted, but there can be little doubt 
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that he induced Arabi to believe that his influence was sufficient to 
ensure the neutralisation of the canal, and it is said that he guaranteed 
the immunity of Ismailieh from being made the base of the English 
operations. It is not clear in what manner the canal could have 
been damaged by the Egyptians; but the stoppage of traffic, by 
sinking vessels in the waterway, would have been a serious loss to 
the Company, especially as there would have been no security for 
indemnification. It is probable that, but for M. de Lesseps, we should 
have been greatly delayed, if not altogether unable to form a base of 
the canal. 

The base as actually formed was both secure and convenient. 
England always will fight to most advantage when her operations 
entail only a short advance from a marine base. In the present case 
the Kassasin camp was only twenty miles from the canal, and the 
waterway, which formed a T head to the line of communications, was 
securely held throughout. The presence of barren waterless desert 
on either side made an attack on the base very difficult, and had the 
Egyptians from Salahiyeh attempted, as some feared, to cut our line 
at Kantara, they must have brought every drop of water for their 
forces with them more than a day’s march. 

The points thus enumerated, namely the strategic position of the 
base, the open character of the country, the surprise, the short 
advance, the security of base and communications in a waterless 
district, were perhaps the chief advantages which we enjoyed at the 
outset of the campaign, before the courage of the enemy had been 
tested, or the spirit and endurance of our own men. On the other 
hand, Arabi had in his favour advantages greater than always fall 
to the share of the defence, and of which he endeavoured to avail 
himself, though not very cleverly. He had in the first instance the 
advantage of interior lines, on which Napoleon so greatly relied. He 
had command of a complete network of railways, designed in part for 
strategic purposes. He was able not only to move along a shorter 
arc than the attacking forces, but also to move with much greater 
rapidity. He had again a complete command over the only supply 
of water on which the English army could rely. He had all the 
food in Egypt behind him, and good transport to bring it to him. He 
possessed immense stores of arms and of ammunition both for small 
arms and artillery, as was afterwards discovered at Cairo. He had a 
natural intelligence department among the peasantry, and a numerical 
superiority which, in an entrenched position, ought to have been 
overwhelming. He failed in some respects to use these advantage 
to the utmost. The railway was never cut, but only blocked by 
huge sand mounds. The canal was never materially damaged, for 
reasons above noticed. The entrenchments were ill-designed, and 
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it is possible that, had Tell el Kebir been defended by a double line 
of detached works, of even a slight profile and flanking each other, we 
should have found the task of assault far more formidable. 

Few finer sights have perhaps been witnessed in the century than 
that of the great fleet of over forty transports steaming eastwards 
from Alexandria. The guard ships of the Royal Fleet took in charge 
two transports each, and thus, on a bright morning with blue sky, 
and gently rolling sea, the great convoy moved out towards Abu Kir 
Bay, where sweeping round southwards it anchored in double line, 
apparently intending to land a party to attack the forts. The secresy 
of the real destination, the movement of troops on shore, who were 
disembarked and re-embarked with their horses, while regiments at 
Ramleh were replaced by fresh troops, must have greatly confused 
any of the numerous spies of the enemy who watched our 
proceedings. 

The advance up the canal, without pilots, and in some cases with- 
out steam steering gear, was admirably executed, and reflects great 
credit on the officers of the Royal Navy, one of whom was on board 
every transport. Several ships stuck more than once, but were so 
quickly got off again, that very little delay occurred; and thus on 
the 22nd of August the convoy emerged into the Lake Timsah, and 
came in view of the green trees and red-tiled houses of Ismailieh, a 
welcome contrast to the mud-coloured flats, the mirage, and salt 
marshes, through which the fleet had slowly crept from Port Said. 

The landing of more than 20,000 men and 7000 horses at the 
little pier was effected with wonderful rapidity and absence of 
confusion. The sandy road, flanked by shady acacias, was crowded 
for many days, but the measures taken to prevent a block were 
eminently successful, and after working like slaves at the railway 
which was carried down across the canal to the waterside, the guards 
were able to march out to the front almost immediately after landing. 

Then came the engagement of Tell el Mahitah, where canal and 
rail were dammed and a good position occupied ; and on the same 
night the Egyptian camp at Mahsamah was surprised by the cavalry. 
The second brigade of General Willis’s division was pushed on to 
Kassasin ; and here on the 28th General Graham had to stand against 
the assault of an enemy five times his strength, and gained one of the 
most important successes of the campaign—a victory which secured 
twenty miles of water to our army, and brought our front within 
striking distance of the enemy’s last stronghold. The charge of the 
heavy English cavalry, on that memorable occasion, will not be 
forgotten, so long as there is a man living of Arabi’s host who 
witnessed a sight supposed to be forever impossible—the assault of 
infantry armed with rifles by heavy cavalry under shell fire. 
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The advance of a single brigade to so great a distance, before time 
had been allowed for the organisation of transport, was a proceeding 
entailing considerable risk. The men suffered great privations, and 
there can be no doubt that, as ammunition grew short, the position of 
the gallant advance guard must have been at one time critical. The 
coolness of their leader, and the brilliant dash of the cavalry, whom 
he hurled against the enemy’s flank, secured a victory which cast fear 
and astonishment into Arabi’s camp, and gave ample time for the 
completion of transport arrangements, while the beaten foe sulked in 
his entrenchments. 

A word should here be said as to transport, for the usual cry of a 
breakdown has been raised against a department which strove under 
adverse circumstances to do its duty. 

Rail and water were almost the only means of conveyance 
available, unless camels had been employed. The rail was a single 
line, with at first a single engine and no sidings. The canal would 
only float little boats of the lightest draught. Indian experience 
seemed to make the department shy of establishing a camel train, 
although camels might have been obtained from Syria in great 
numbers; it must however be confessed that the camel is an un- 
satisfactory animal, liable as it is to disease, to panic, and to utter 
breakdown if overdriven, and not carrying as much as two hardy 
mules. 

The transport on which most reliance was placed, and which would 
have been eminently fitted for the country—namely, mules, driven 
by native muleteers—never arrived till toolate. The Turkish Govern- 
ment here discovered a means of hindering our operations to which little 
exception could be reasonably taken. The law which forbids the 
export of horses and mules from Syria was not newly made for our 
express benefit, but was passed about 1876, when the country had 
been almost drained of horses by the late Khedive, during his Soudan 
wars. It should have been remembered by those at home that the 
export of horses to Cyprus, from Syria, has been impossible—except 
in a few cases where they were swum out from shore by night and 
smuggled on board—ever since we have been in possession of the 
island. The question of exportation ought to have been settled 
before the campaign began, and the blame for insufficient transport 
cannot justly be laid on the Staff in Egypt, deprived of all the animals 
and men on whom they had a right to count, and reduced to a 
railway almost unworkable, and to a half empty canal. The exertions 
of the Royal Engineers were untiring in rendering these two lines of 
communication serviceable, and but for their energy it might have 
become necessary to withdraw the Kassasin force through inability 
to feed it at so great a distance. 
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But now, starting from Ismailieh, let us once more travel to the 
front. We pass through the sand drifts of Tell Mahitah (hastily 
identified by the French with the ancient Rameses) and through the 
deserted camp of Mahsamah, where the ammunition boxes, the long 
rows of water-bottles, the sacks of beans and lentils, the regimental 
medicine-chest of the Egyptian medical staff, and even the dress and 
shoes of many soldiers, are still lying. We leave behind the camp 
of Sir Drury Lowe, partly consisting of Indian tents, partly of those 
brought up from Mahsamah—rough but serviceable Egyptian struc- 
tures ; and we reach again the lock gates of Kassasin. Here on the 
9th of September a second action, less important perhaps than that 
of the 28th of August, was fought between General Willis’s division 
and some 15,000 Egyptians, including 5000 which advanced from 
Salahiyeh. 

So deficient was the enemy’s information as to our movements that 
General Graham was not known to have been reinforced, and an easy 
victory was expected. The troops were commanded by Rashid Pasha 
Husni, “‘ the father of the white moustache,” a brave Circassian who 
had distinguished himself in the Soudan, and in whom Arabi placed 
great confidence, although this was in a measure shaken by his 
previous defeats on the 26th and 28th. Arabi was himself present, 
and Aly Pasha Fehmi commanded a portion of the force. The troops 
were formed in a curved line, with the left flank thrown forward 
towards the Salahiyeh force, which was brought up by rail to a place 
called Fakis, and thence marched southwards over the desert. The 
cavalry and the Bedawin formed a communication between the two 
columns, and the right flank was prolonged south of the canal by two 
battalions of infantry (about 2000 men), a squadron of cavalry 
advancing behind the sand dunes, and four guns in the Wady. The 
first regiment of regulars, black troops which were the pick of the 
Egyptian army, were sent immediately north of the railway, and got 
within two miles of the camp at Kassasin, which they began shelling. 
When checked by our advance they lay down in extended order 
behind sand heaps hastily thrown up, and must have maintained 
their position until after the retreat of the centre. The assault of 
the Salahiyeh column under Mahmud Pasha Sami, caused some 
anxiety, as it was impossible to advance beyond this flanking force; 
but the operations of this column were brought to nought through 
the disaster which happened early in the day to its leader, who was 
shot in the left leg. His troops retreated with him, and about the 
same time the Egyptian centre, where the newly recruited soldiers 
were ranged, was driven \in by the Royal Marines, who gallantly 
captured two guns. Rashid Pasha is said to have been also wounded 
in the left leg, and the repulse was then soon changed to a rout. 
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~The men took off their new boots to run the faster, and left 


ammunition boxes and rifles, with the dead and wounded behind. 
They even pushed the saddles off their camels that they might be 
lightened in their flight, leaving the great iron water-cans to fall into 
our hands. The shower of shell and shrapnel, which had govered our 
troops, ceased suddenly, and the continual roll of the Egyptian 
musketry was silenced. The guns of the Tell el Kebir batteries 
opened on the troops, which were far out of range, and the army that 
had advanced so gallantly to roll up the English vanguard retreated 
in confusion within its lines. 

Only three days elapsed before the crowning victory, when, fully 
prepared for assault and pursuit, the English army moved out by 
night to attack Tell el Kebir. Arabi had then in his entrenchments 
a force variously estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 men, not in- 
cluding some 6000 Bedawin. He had about sixty guns ranging from 
3-pounders to 25-pounders, the heavier being Krupp steel pieces well 
served by the gunners when firing at long ranges. Against this force 
and its entrenchments the English mustered only 11,000 infantry, 
with 2000 horse and sixty guns—a strength which according to ordi- 
nary calculations was entirely inadequate to the task. They were 
extended in two lines, about a thousand yards apart, over a distance 
of more than three miles. The first line was composed of two 
brigades attacking the highest part of the ridge, namely Graham’s 
brigade on the right, and Alison’s Highlanders on the left ; Graham 
was supported by the Guards, and between this and the supports of 
the Highland brigade were forty-two guns of the artillery division. 
A gap of more than 2000 yards was thus left between the High- 
landers and the railway along which the naval brigade and the iron- 
clad train advanced, while the Indian troops, supporting the Seaforth 
Highlanders south of the canal, formed the extreme left of the 
British line. The cavalry division, held in reserve for pursuit, was 
on the extreme right in the second line; the reserve ammunition 
train, the telegraph and pontoons, brought up the rear. 

At sunset the great camp at Kassasin was struck, but in spite of 
the secresy maintained, the news soon reached the enemy’s lines, and 
it is said that until midnight the Egyptians remained under arms, 
after which, in accordance with Oriental custom, they fell asleep, and 
so remained (according to their own account) until roused by the 
shots of a few outlying sentries. The English meantime had 
bivouacked on “ Ninth Hill,” without fires and even without smoking, 
lest their position should be discovered. At 1.30 a.m.,in the darkness 
of a moonless night, under the starry Eastern sky, the exciting 
advance commenced. The two brigades in the first line were formed 
in a double line of companies, with a front of four companies. The 
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alarm was given when the English were about a hundred yards from 
the trenches, and the parapets were at once lined with infantry pour- 
ing a tremendous fire over the heads of the attacking force, and 
wounding in some cases the men in the supporting line. The 
Egyptian guns were at once brought into action, and a tremendous 
fire was poured into the gap on the southern slopes, which, as before 
noticed, extended to the railway. 

Not a shot was fired in reply. With a cheer which was heard far 
off by the other brigades, the Highlanders charged the earthworks, 
and bayonetted their defenders. When once inside they found them- 
selves under a tremendous cross fire from the parapet which has been 
above described as forming the north face of the works, and it was 
here that their main loss was sustained. In the darkness the flashing 
of fire from the parapets was seen to cease as the Scotsmen gained 
the earthworks, and the cheer was heard; but nothing beyond an 
indistinct mass of moving troops could be discerned. Almost at the 
same time the second brigade was led over the parapets by their 
gallant general, who rode into the entrenchments on his pony—the 
first man in of all his force. The enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted by his men, as he rode down the lines after the victory was 
complete, was one of the most pleasing episodes of the day. 

Thus, in about a quarter of an hour the great struggle was at an 
end. A victory which will long be remembered with pride by 
England was secured, and by one crushing blow the Egyptian army 
was destroyed, and the cause of Arabi was irretrievably ruined. 
With admirable patience and foresight, the British Commander had 
prepared to pounce on his enemy, choosing his own time, and 
arranging that a rapid pursuit should set the seal on the work done 
in the early morning. He had secured the great advantage of 
surprise, and while the enemy was ever watching for a turning 
movement which he had made almost impossible, he found himself 
seized by the throat in the old unscientific fashion in which the 
English were of yore accustomed to treat those who are now her 
loyal subjects in India, and which gained us ‘our fighting reputation 
on the Alma heights. 

Gallantly, however, as this attack was delivered, the rapidity of 
the subsequent pursuit was even greater indication of sound military 
insight. It may be said that the assault on a position like that at 
Tell el Kebir by so small a force, was a rash”and desperate expedient 
contrary to all military rules. Yet it succeeded, and that not by 
chance, but because the commander who planned it knew what sort 
of an enemy he had to face, how dispirited by former defeats, how 
terrified by an unexpected night attack, how totally untrained to fire 


steadily or low. He knew that his own men were eager for an 
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attack, and that they were almost safer at close quarters than at a long 
range. Under such circumstances, to adhere to rules which apply 
only to highly trained troops, such as those of Germany, would have 
shown a want of capacity to understand the true method of gaining 
success—a method fully justified by its immediate results. 

The English loss in killed and wounded was 459 of all ranks, 
including a very large number of regimental officers. Of the 
Egyptians nearly two thousand were killed in the batteries or 
trenches, near the crest so fiercely wrested from them. The dispropor- 
tion is accounted for by the use of the bayonet, and very few of the 
enemy were slain by the cavalry, who swept round the northern 
flank and completed the rout of the Egyptians. 

Tell el Kebir was essentially an infantry battle. The cavalry were 
reserved for pursuit, and the artillery had to cut out work for them- 
selves. This they did most effectually by attacking the gap south of 
the Highlanders, and the advanced battery, which became visible as 
the dawn brightened to sunrise. The ditch in front of the entrench- 
ment having been partly filled, and the parapet thus lowered, the 
gunners drove right over both, and attacked the defenders with 
canister at a range of about fifty yards. There are few instances 
recorded in military annals in which artillery has been so handled, 
fighting alone against infantry in an entrenchment ; but the Egyptians 
were already so shaken by the northern attack, that they were 
soon dispersed by the bold tactics of Colonel Schreiber's batteries. 

The Indian contingent moved out of camp at 2.30 a.m., having 
rather a shorter distance to traverse. They stormed the battery which 
defended the canal, but had an easy victory over the shaken troops of 
the enemy, as was evidenced by the small number of bodies here 
lying on the ground after the engagement. Their work was, how- 
ever, yet to come, for while the direct line of advance on Cairo led 
by Belbeis, and was that by which the cavalry division was to 
proceed, the important centre of Zagazig, with its railway junction 
and network of telegraphs to all parts of Egypt, was to be occupied 
by the Seaforth Highlanders and native infantry, with only two 
squadrons of Indian horse. 

By 4 p.m. on the same day on which Tell el Kebir was taken, 
General MacPherson had reached Zagazig, twenty-six miles distant, 
had captured with his two squadrons the station, with five trains, and 
was in telegraphic communication with Cairo. The orders of Arabi 
for the” flooding of the district had fortunately not been carried out, 
or our position might have been untenable at Zagazig. In the 
evening the Beloochees and Highlanders arrived, and the Benha bridge 
was occupied by the latter on the next day. 

No one could witness the rapidity of the Indian advance on Tell 
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el Kebir and Zagazig without wishing that English transport could 
be made as efficient as that of the Indian contingent. The com- 
fortable doolies were carried as fast as the infantry could march, and 
the half-naked bheesties and camp followers, laughing and chattering 
without ceasing, mounted on their diminutive ponies scarcely larger 
than donkeys, or running beside them, swept over the country at a 
pace almost incredible. The tents were pitched at Zagazig soon after 
the arrival of the infantry, and the whole force was fully equal to a 
further advance had it been required. 

By 4.45 p.m, on the day after the battle, the native cavalry 
brigade had reached Abasiyeh, near Cairo, where it was the inten- 
tion of Arabi to make a final stand—a determination which does not 
agree with the resolution imputed to him of treating Cairo as he had 
(it was said) treated Alexandria. Possibly the fanatical party may 
have formed a plot to burn the European quarter and massacre the 
Christians, but no general who meant, as Arabi certainly did, to force 
the English to besiege the capital, would have deliberately set fire to 
the city behind him. It is said that the defence of Cairo was being 
organised, by a council of war, when a messenger brought the news 
that Abasiyeh was already in the hands of the English. Then at 
length Arabi confessed himself beaten, and surrendered to “that great 
nation ” in whose clemency he said “he placed his trust.” His army 
was entirely broken up, straggling along the canal to Zagazig, where 
they were disarmed, and their rifles broken or thrown into the water; 
dispersed over the cotton-fields, where they hid from the pursuing 
columns; or flying over the desert to take the news to Salahiyeh. 
’Abd el’Al at Damietta, and Mahmud Sami at Salahiyeh, vainly tele- 
graphed to Cairo for orders. Their messages were intercepted, and 
sometimes (as at Zagazig) answered by the English in Arabi’s name 
—a trick by which the descent of several thousands of Egyptians on 
about fifty Sowars holding Zagazig station was fortunately prevented. 
By the evening of the 14th the mounted infantry and native cavalry, 
under Colonel Stewart, had occupied the Cairo citadel, 6000 Egyptian 
troops marching out with their arms before a mere handful of 
cavalry, who, to use the native expression, “ rode in like black demons” 
into the formidable fortress. 

Thus in three weeks from the time of landing, the campaign was 
over, and the rebellion crushed. It remains briefly to touch on some 
of the lessons which those eventful days should teach us for future 
use. 

First, as regards infantry, the campaign in Egypt has been taken 
to prove that the short-service system produces fine troops. Of the 
marching power and steadiness of the men there can be no question, 
but it must not be forgotten that the short-service system has under- 
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gone great modification of late, and, which is more important, that 
the weakly boys with whom this system fills our ranks were carefully 
weeded out, and never sent to the field, their places being taken by 
men from the reserve, who were of an age and physique fitted for 
campaigning. It is to this selection that the workmanlike appearance 
of our regiments may most justly be ascribed. 

The fire of the Egyptians on our troops was conducted on a system 
quite contrary to all our ideas of science. It is said that a very fast 
fire, at long ranges, was found effective by the Turks at Plevna, but 
in the present case it was remarkably unsuccessful. The amount of 
ammunition expended was incredible, and at Tell el Kebir ammuni- 
tion-boxes of 1000 rounds were placed for three miles at distances of 
about six yards apart along the line. This would give a total of over 
800,000 rounds provided in the first line for about 20,000 men, of 
whom only about 5000 could line the parapet, making an average 
of 160 rounds per man. This ammunition was wasted, by being 
fired at a very high elevation without aim, the spent bullets falling 
occasionally on the reserve. 

It is a matter of satisfaction, on the other hand, to mark, that the 
English regiments fired very low and slowly. The dead on the field 
of the 9th were generally struck in the stomach or legs, and except 
those killed by shells very few seemed to have been hit in the head. 
The campaign was the first since rifles were introduced which we have 
fought against troops armed with weapons of precision, and the lesson 
seems to be that such arms are comparatively useless in the hands of 
untrained men, especially when the morale of the force has been 
shaken. 

The shell-fire of the Egyptians, though well directed, was also 
very harmless. They fired common shell and very little shrapnel. 
The common shells buried themselves in the sand and only threw up 
a few splinters, while the shrapnel fuses were so badly cut that the 
shells could be seen bursting high in the air, and doing very little 
damage, as the pieces descended vertically. 

Perhaps the most useful corps in the field was that improvised by 
mounting picked marksmen on stallions lent by the Khedive. They 
were gallantly led, and the dismay caused by their effective sharp- 
shooting was very great. In a country where marching is so exces- 
sively fatiguing as in Egypt, such a corps, coming fresh on to the 
field, and shooting with emulation at definite objects, must always 
prove a most effective force. It is desirable, however, that they 
should be mounted on mares or geldings, as the stallions insist on 
fighting, and the men left behind cannot hold more than two 
instead of three or four, thus materially diminishing the power of 
fire of the corps. 
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As regards the cavalry, the campaign will long be remembered 
with pride by this arm of the service. All that has been said as to 
the uselessness of heavy cavalry was belied by our recent experience. 
In cases where the enemy’s infantry is unskilled and timid, the 
tremendous effect of tall men on heavy horses, thundering down on 
the wavering line, cannot be over-estimated. To the gallant charges 
of Mahsamah and Kassasin we owe much of the prestige which we so 
rapidly gained in the eyes of the enemy. The Indian cavalry, on the 
other hand, in outpost duties and pursuit, performed all the duties of 
the Uhlans, and carried our front to Cairo in two days, over a distance 
of more than sixty miles. 

As regards transport, the failure, as above noticed, was not due to 
any want of energy on the part of the Staff in Egypt. It is never- 
theless probable that the experience of the war may lead to the 
reconsideration of the regimental transport question, as opposed to 
the departmental system. 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of the campaign was the 
constant employment of railways, not only strategically, but even 
tactically. Arabi’s communications were all by rail; the Salahiyeh 
force was brought by rail within an easy distance of the battle-field, 
and the English transport was at first entirely along the railway. It 
is evident that the system of merely blocking a line by a great sand 
heap is quite insufficient as an obstacle to an enemy’s advance, and it 
was a most fortunate circumstance for the attack that the rails from 
Tsmailieh to Cairo were never destroyed in any part. Behind Tell el 
Kebir they were used to the last, and in the confusion of their flight 
the Egyptians forgot to blow up the line behind them. 

The greatest enemy to our forces was not to be found in the camp 
of Arabi. It was the sickness which was brought on by bad and 
insufficient food, filthy water, and exposure to the sun. Commencing 
as a simple diarrhea, from which half the force suffered, it developed 
gradually, as the campaign proceeded, into dysentery and typhoid 
fever. It is possible that nothing could be done at first to supply 
better water to the troops—though even this is not certain; but it 
becomes questionable whether something better might not have been 
done at Cairo. Huge condensers were sent to Alexandria when that 
city was threatened with a water famine. Had it been possible to 
convey them to Cairo a great deal of sickness might perhaps have 
been prevented. The site of the Gezireh camp may have been well 
chosen, as shutting out from the troops the temptations of the town, 
which could only be approached by a single bridge, but when we 
consider how health in a hot country depends on avoiding the 
proximity of water, we may be led to doubt the wisdom of imprisoning 
an army on an island not far above the level of the surrounding 
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river, and to inquire whether it could not have been accommodated 
at the great Egyptian depét of Abasiyeh, where the dry sand of 
the desert is found, and where the Indian cavalry alone were at 
first stationed. 

There were two points in which we mainly excelled our enemy, 
namely, first in courage, secondly in rapidity of action. It was to 
these qualities that our success was in great measure due. The lines 
of Tell el Kebir may not have been strong, but it was not possible to 
know this before they were stormed, and the men who so gallantly 
assaulted them showed a courage not unworthy of the traditions of their 
race. As regards rapidity of action, it will be clear from what has 
been written above that we were beforehand with our enemy through- 
out. The credit of this lies with the Commander and his generals, 
and without such energy our task would have increased tenfold in 
difficulty. Let us nevertheless not be driven by the enthusiasm of 
the moment to think that our latest achievement is our best, or to 
compare the short summer campaign in Egypt with the horrors of 
the Crimean winter, or the difficulties of fighting and marching in a 
mountainous country like Afghanistan. The men who fought in. 
Egypt many of them bore the Afghan medal, and not a few of our 
officers were Crimean men. Had they been asked to compare the 
difficulties of the previous campaigns with those of 1882, there is 
but one answer they could have given. Honours have been pro- 
fusely scattered, the home public has been enthusiastic, but in our 
delight at seeing the “great name of England” once more worthily 
vindicated, let us remember that our enemy was one who invariably 
retreated as we advanced, the men mostly timid peasants unwilling 
ta fight, the officers worthless, the scientific branches non-existent. 
The great lesson of the war should be one of humility rather than 
boastfulness, for we have yet to prove that our organisation is such 
as would enable us to meet a more formidable foe, Turkish or Russian, 
and to sustain the strain of a long campaign and maintain a supply 
of soldiers equal to those who conquered at Tell el Kebir. 
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A Strange Wooing. 


I pare not precisely name the scene of this story. Somewhere 
betwixt the tropics stands a mud-built ruinous town, very mean, dirty, 
and unwholesome. Low green hills and woods lie behind it, and a 
grey sea before. In times not long past, fleets used to ride 
beyond the surf, and rich caravans started daily for the inland 
wilds. That glory has departed, but its ruins amaze the stranger 
to-day. Amidst the ragged, sun-bleached thatch of negro hovels, 
lofty walls stand, red and crumbling, with windowless eyes that blink 
towards the ocean. Down at the water’s edge, built upon rocks that 
clang and strain under the beating of the surf, stands a castle. The 
guns are honeycombed, the pavements broken, the walls bear a crop 
of jungle weeds; but it rises hoar and stately, a marvel of antique 
grandeur. Neither time, nor siege, nor tempest have reft one solid 
stone from another. When storms roll high the thundering surge 
without, a rainbow spans its seaward front; when winds lie hushed 
of an afternoon, and the rocks burn white, its lofty keep and sur- 
rounding galleries throw a giant shadow on the strand. 

The jungle has crept in steadily and softly. Lank goats and sheep 
of peculiar breed graze in the streets. Through the middle of the 
town, a ditch, half-dry, sluggishly oozes and reeks between embank- 
ments of ancient masonry——a foul ditch, though mantled with velvet 
rosettes of pistia. They catch wild beasts of prey therein—creatures 
that make night clamorous pursuing scared poultry and belated 
lambs. But amongst the ragged palms and dusty india-rubbers, ten 
or twelve great houses still tower above the wilderness of thatch ; 
outside they have high garden walls and big gateways; within, cool 
colonnades and balconies, parqueterie floors, and the rest of it. 
Most of them are tenanted by officials, but the impoverished heirs 
still occupy a few. Amongst those who keep the family mansion is 
a widow named Rudger. Her late husband had been a clerk, with 
whom his master’s daughter fell in love. She was a half-caste, but 
her yellow hand brought Rudger this house, and a business not yet 
wholly destroyed by the vigilance of our cruisers and the competition 
of younger settlements. The lady bore two daughters, and then, 
after several years’ interval, a third. The circumstances of the 
family were still such as enabled Rudger to send the eldest girls away 
to school, when they reached the proper age. But he died whilst 
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little Mary was still too young to go from home, and the widow’s 
resources scarcely availed to pay for the girls whose education was 
begun. Perhaps Mrs. Rudger’s grief was not unconsoled when she saw 
Mary could not have foreign schooling. ‘The family,” of course, 
should be in position to meet any rival, whether at the counting- 
house or the piano; but Mrs. Rudger may very well have thought 
that learning is a great expense to parents anda great trouble to 
children. She herself had been brought up among slaves. Her 
English was shaky, and she had never been able to read what she did 
not know by heart. Yet her success in life had been notable—she 
had married a young man “all white,” who never complained ; Mary, 
a quadroon, with double her share of the superior race, might do as 
well, or better. 

Mrs. Rudger naturally overlooked certain differences in the 
situation. Her own mother had felt for her child that respect which 
the negross instinctively yields to white or semi-white blood, though 
it be in what is else her own flesh. She resented familiarity in 
nurses and slaves towards her daughter, took counsel with her 
husband, and insisted that the child’s manners, if not her mind, 
should be pure white. And so the girl grew up quiet and demure, 
resembling the usual pattern of a young lady as much as circum- 
stances would allow. No one would have suspected that her brain 
was full of charms and fetishes, omens, love-philtres ; that she feared 
Obi, loved a negro song, a negro tale, all that is negro in ethics ; 
that the principles, and even the pleasures, of civilized life were never 
appreciated, though endured. A veneer of training hid these im- 
pressions whilst her husband lived, but they worked through it as 
she grew older, and the necessity of restraint disappeared. 

Little Mary, therefore, had no such influences about her as had 
her mother at the same age. The negresses took sole charge, and 
they moulded her spirit after their own. It chanced that there were 
no white children then in the settlement, and the household fell more 
and more into native habits. Arrayed in garments many-coloured, 
of the latest fashion which had reached that distant spot, Mrs. 
Rudger paid occasional calls, or sometimes gave a tea-party. The 
bright-eyed little girl was her companion, in silk stockings, flounces, 
and feathered hat. But on returning from these duties, the mother 
donned an ample dressing-gown, with nothing underneath, decked 
her head and arms with jewellery, and received native ladies for 
pleasure. The daughter, meanwhile, played with the slave children 
of the household, in the shortest of petticoats for her only raiment— 
less than that, sometimes—and thus she received, unconsciously, as 
they were given, such ideas of life’s philosophy as a self-indulgent, 
lazy, but not ill-disposed race of negroes entertain. 
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In the state to which such training would lead a girl, the sisters 
found her. They returned from school young women, and Mary was 
eight years old. Severe discipline, in an old-fashioned seminary of 
Cape Town, had made them thrifty, pious,and proper. Every single 
thing and person at home shocked them terribly. The saucy slave 
girls, three parts naked, but laden with gold ornaments; the noisy 
men still more lightly clothed; the dirt, the untidiness, made them 
bitterly ashamed.* But worst of all was the degradation, as they 
called it, of their mother and sister. The girls had been not a little 
impressed by Mrs. Rudger’s grandeur, when she came on board to 
welcome them; for their notions of dress or taste were scarcely more 
correct than hers. They vowed, as did all present, that Mary was a 
little angel disguised in silk stockings and flounces. But on reaching 
the big, shabby house, they saw with dismay the usual transforma- 
tion. Mrs. Rudger jumped out of her stays, so to speak, and the 
little angel abandoned all her disguises. It was too early yet to 
interfere. The good sisters wept and prayed that night. 

No later than the morning, they attacked the system. Mrs. 
Rudger gave way at once, agreed, lamented, promised—but never 
performed. Mary’s condition, moral and spiritual, proved to be 
worse than the worst they had expected. She could neither read nor 
write nor speak English, beyond a few common expressions, and a 
few sentences of the Catechism, to which she attached no meaning. 
Mrs. Rudger herself was alarmed and angry to learn the result of 
her neglect. It disgraced “the family.” Going to the other 
extreme, she would have the child metamorphosed all round in an 
instant. And the child stubbornly refused. Whence it happened 
that within twenty-four hours of her sisters’ arrival, Mary was 
sobbing in bed, very sore, and full of evil passions. She tried to run 
away, but the faithless slaves betrayed her. More punishment 
followed, and, in short, the girl was whipped into submission. 

But the change was all outside. The sisters could not keep her 
perpetually in view, and old companions crept in at the window, 
waylaid her in corners, and kept the spirit of savagery aglow. The 
excellent Misses Rudger were by no means fitted to change such a 
disposition. Mary longed for the time when she would be too old 
for the rod, and meanwhile she cherished hatred, always growing, 
against white people and their ways. The moment of resistance 
came earlier than might have been expected. Her sisters, so long re- 
moved from the climate of their birthplace, withered under ceaseless fits 
of fever. Her mother, satisfied with the progress made, stood neutral. 

* In this country, the mistress of a household takes pride in adorning 


her female slaves with all the jewellery which she cannot dispose on her 
own person. 
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And Mary was a strong fearless girl in her teens. She resisted 
chastisement, and won a victory. 

From that day the old life was renewed. Learning was not to be 
shuffled off, but clothes and habits might. The sisters, in despair, 
tried the influence of tears, but it was too late. Possibly entreaties 
might have been successful once ; but coming after severity, they could 
but raise contempt. After a time, everything was yielded, in shame 
and sorrow. For many months after her triumph, Mary refused to 
touch a book, to speak English, even to wear anything besides the 
native petticoat. Amusement unceasing was found in the sports and 
gossip so long disused. The courtyard was always full of girls, 
who laughed and shrieked from morning to night. The Misses 
Rudger could understand not a tithe of the loud conversation, which was 
lucky for their peace ; not that Mary would choose or tolerate vicious 
companions. Her friends were the best of their kind, but they spoke 
with the frankness of savages who live always in a crowd together, 
and have not two words for a spade. But I cannot honestly profess 
to think that they did Mary real mischief. The bloom of a peach is 
very pretty ; but the fruit is as sweet and pure without it. 

After awhile Mary tired somewhat of her freedom. The earliest 
feelings of womanhood began to stir. Romping with other girls no 
longer satisfied her wholly. Once more she read a little, shamefacedly, 
and in private. Then she could be persuaded sometimes to dress, and 
visit such friends of the family as were “ coloured” like herself; for 
years she would not willingly speak with a white woman, and the 
suggestion of meeting a white man would drive her back into 
barbarism. The sisters had learned some tact by experience, and 
they gradually brought her through this stage. But it was well un- 
derstood in the settlement that the youngest Miss Rudger, when met 
by chance, was not to be addressed of male-kind. 

Mary was near eighteen years old when the town where she dwelt 
became our base of operations for a short but anxious war. At the 
house where I was quartered, the Misses Rudger were intimate, and I 
soon met the elder pair. But my gentle hostess feared, above every- 
thing, lest Mary should be noticed and turned to ridicule by super- 
cilious subalterns. When the troops begun to arrive, she tried her 
utmost to keep the girl at home, but a further development now 
showed itself. Abating none of her angry shyness for mankind of 
the white persuasion, she much fancied looking at handsome young 
officers, who were frequent enough in the streets. She wished only 
to see them ; if they looked at her, as well they might, she trembled 
with passion. Never had the girl worn clothes so often, or so many 
hours at a time. It is true, as Mrs. told me afterwards, with a 
blush and a laugh, that she tore them off more fiercely than ever on 
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returning indoors, and vowed that each walk should be the last. But 
nature had its way. It was accident which gave me at length the 
pleasure of a very brief acquaintance. A West Indian regiment was 
landing, and Mrs. , my hostess, had gone to see the show. I had 
returned, and I was sitting, very drowsy, in a long-armed chair in 
the verandah. Suddenly I became conscious of a fresh young voice, 
talking eagerly, and Mrs. —— replying. I gathered that the one 
asked if I was at home, and the other said no. It was my duty to 
undeceive them, but whilst thinking of it, I dozed off. The same 
voice, much nearer, roused me again. In the prettiest of broken 
English, it was vehemently lauding the uniform of the West Indians 
—a burst of yellow, scarlet, and blue, which only a pyrotechnist or a 
negro could dispassionately admire. 

“ And what did you think of the officers?” asked Mrs. ——. 

/ “Oh, beautiful! Fine men! How brave they look! And some 
of them will be dead!” The tones were so sweet and earnest that 
I remember imagining a face to match—dark eyes, wide with pity, 
a soft mouth drooping, and little hands outspread for emphasis. 

“What! all handsome men?” asked shrewd Mrs. , laughing. 
“Surely, not Mr. Blank?” 

“Oh, not Mr. Blank!” 

“Nor Mr. other Blank?” 

“ Not that one, of course, either.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then which of the officers was so beautiful and 
so brave?” 

This seemed the last moment for decorous eavesdropping. Yawning 
lowly, I pushed back my chair, came into view of the window, lit a 
cheroot, and entered with all the surprise I could command. The 
ladies were taking tea; the younger, in fact, had suddenly buried 
in the cup as much of her face as would enter that receptacle. Upon 
Mrs. ’s flurried introduction, she rose and primly curtseyed, 
after the fashion of Cape Town ladies in the last century. I saw a 
girl, very pretty, tall, and delicately shaped. The negro strain 
showed itself in crisply-waving hair unglossed, dark complexion, 
and full, tremulous mouth. Miss Rudger had in its utmost beauty 
that velvet eye which is peculiar to the mixed breed. Neither white 
Woman nor negress ever shows it. Those who have not seen a 
mulatto girl of the happiest type cannot imagine what is meant by 
velvet eyes. It is less a matter of expression than of shade, tone, 
feature. Mary did not lose it when she positively scowled at me 
with bewitching ferocity. The face was crimson, her lips quivered 
with anger and shyness. Vainly I tried to make her speak. To the 
extreme annoyance of Mrs. ——, she would not reply, and I withdrew 
as quickly as I could. My hostess then reproached her gently, and the 
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girl’s temper blazed. She rushed home, threw off muslins and laces, 
and vowed she would seek a friend no more among the hateful whites. 

The sisters came moaning to our house. They doted on Mary, 
wild little savage as she was. Mrs. , scarcely less fond, sought 
her out. It was no use. The hint of suspicion of a confidence 
which a natural enemy—a white man—might have heard, was 
enough to set the child’s brain going. She collected her little 
negress friends, and renewed the old racket. 

“At least,” said Mrs. at length, “‘be persuaded to wear 
proper clothes.” 

“These are good enough for me,” Mary sullenly replied. “TI do 
not wish to be white girl.” 

“But, darling, there are soldiers everywhere now. You will 
certainly be seen.” 

“T am just as much dressed as any of my real friends. They are 
not ashamed if soldiers see them. I don’t understand.” \ 

But Mrs. —— knew that she did understand, and persisted for — 
sheer pride and temper. Mary would not appear in the courtyard 
until she saw the gates closed. 

The West Indian regiment which had indirectly caused these 
regrettable events was quartered in the castle. 

I spent some pleasant evenings at mess there, the guest of a young 
lieutenant, whom I will call Pickering. A good soldier he was, and 
a good fellow, but one of those whom competitive examination does 
not distinguish. Failing even for the line, he accepted a West Indian 
commission rather than none. By family and fortune Pickering had 
the influence which can always help a man in the field, though 
useless in the “ piping times.” A brigadier named him “ galopper,’’ 
and so he escaped the garrison duty on which his regiment was kept 
back. The advance was expected from day to day, and Pickering 
hurriedly sent his traps to the general’s quarters. He himself 
followed after tiffin. Perhaps the vin du départ had been eopious; 
perhaps the sun was bewilderingly hot; anyhow, Pickering lost 
himself, at an hour when no one but the poorest negroes stir abroad. 
He wandered, angry and desperate, until he came across a house 
evidently European. Throwing himself against the crazy doors, he 
burst them open. A bevy of native girls playing about the yard ran 
together, and screamed. Pickering took no notice of them, but 
walked towards the staircase, which, as usual, opened on the court. 
So my friend says, and has said from the beginning. But malicious 
gossip declared that he ran straight into the arms of Miss Mary 
Rudger, who was attired in her usual simplicity. I think that the 
truth lies betwixt these stories. Mary was present, but her comrades 
shielded her from sight. 
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Pickering marched upstairs, and presented himself before the 
maiden sisters. Their confusion is not to be told, but they gave him 
a guide and sent him on his way. Next day there was tremendous 
activity amongst the purveyors of scandal. By breakfast-time, every 
mess was laughing at the adventure. But my hostess was really 
alarmed. Hurrying to Mrs. Rudger’s house, she found the lady 
raving. This public disgrace had outraged all the pride which a 
mulatto takes in respectability. She had knocked Mary down with 
a rolling-pin, or some implement of that nature, and Mrs. found 
the poor girl in bed, her forehead bound with dirty towels, and she 
anxious to die and end the miseries of existence. 

Between the infuriated parent, who vowed she would resume the 
discipline of the rolling-pin, and the maiden sisters weeping helplessly, 
Mary’s condition was pitiable. Mrs. begged to have her for 
awhile, and the mother, in consenting, loudly hoped that she would 
never return. The girl was brought to our house in a covered 
hammock of mine. Isaw little of her. In those last few days every 
one was busy. War ousted Woman. 

We marched up the country ; we fought some battles ; we marched 
down again, and re-embarked. Whilst leave-taking, dining, and 
giving to dinner, I was scarcely more than conscious of our pretty 
visitor. She sat very prim and still, dressed to the chin and the 
knuckles. So the time passed, mostly consumed in bed and banquet. 
For in those six anxious months every one had contracted obligations 
of friendship which he hestened to pay. When my own departure 
was fixed, Mr. and Mrs. would not be outdone by the military. 
They invited the chaplain and the judge, the chiefs of police and 
customs, the doctor, all the civil authorities. 

The night before, I dined with Pickering’s regiment. Witticisms 
carefully stored and polished in our absence, descended on his guiltless 
head. Themes for laughter were few in that dreary garrison. “For 
Heaven’s sake,” he cried, “let me see this young lady! Where 
does one meet her?” On learning that she was resident in my 
quarters, he begged me to present him, and I promised, with great 
hopes of fun. On asking Mrs. "3 leave to introduce a friend at 
the banquet, it was granted without inquiry. We descended so soon 
as my servant announced that Mary had entered the drawing-room. 
Very soldierly and handsome Pickering looked, in his mess jacket 
and white trousers, as I led him up to Mrs. ——. She gave me a look 
of reproach when I named him. Mary, who was beside her, would 
not even glance at us, but sat red and panting, a lovely little fury. 
Pickering took a place by her, and chatted gaily, asking no reply. 
And when dinner was served, he calmly appropriated her, talking all the 
while. Mary trembled with anger, but did not know how to resist. 
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If the youth’s conduct was rather fast, the girl’s was worse than 
rude. She gave him neither word nor look, though he was very 
pleasant and respectful. She would have changed her face to that of 
a Gorgon if she could, but the powers would not aid, and it remained 
bewitchingly pretty. Pickering nearly lost temper at her obstinacy. 
When Mrs. began her small warnings of retirement, he quietly 
said: “If people ask me the colour of your eyes, I shall not be able 
to tell them.” No movement. “Is it not to be known of man?” 
No answer. “Of course I shall never learn it now!” A slight 
thrill of emphatic assent. “For you will run to your room, jump 
into bed and cry your eyes clean out!” If his dazzled gaze could 
distinguish, Pickering received sudden enlightenment on the point at 
issue. But he smiled sweetly, and whispered at the door, “I feel 
easier! You have not tears enough to quench those fires!” 

“She’s charming!” he murmured, seating himself by me— 
“ absolute perfection ! ” 

“ All that ?” I asked laughing. 

“ Every single bit that you can imagine.” 

‘What? You don’t mean seriously ” He nodded. It was 
no business of mine. “ You have a strange way of wooing,” I said. 

“The girl is strange, confoundedly, and the circumstances are not 
exactly familiar. I have to tame a little wild-cat. It’s something 
gained,” he said, slowly filling his glass, “that the prey will not 
escape whilst the hunter takes well-earned refreshment.” I laughed. 
“Bet you an even tenner that she is in the drawing-room when we 
return, and that I make her speak ? ” 

Done—booked—I lost! Certainly Pickering scored his points 
cleverly. 

In the drawing-room he leisurely approached, cup in hand, and 
said aloud, ‘‘ They declare, Miss Rudger, that we have met before. I 
have given my word of honour that we have not. I saw your sisters 
once, I believe, but I could never have forgotten you.” 

All listened with amusement, saying Mrs. , Who blushed. 
There was a pause. 

“Tam not mistaken ?” asked Pickering. 

“Perhaps you did not see me,” the girl murmured painfully, yet 
not ill -pleased. 

“T will vow I did not; and this is a subject on which I'll permit 
no misapprehension in future.” ‘Then he sat beside her, and I 
believe she spoke several times before the evening finished. I know 
she smiled once, for I remarked that her teeth were as pretty as all 
the rest of her. 

In the next three days Pickering was constantly about the house. 
Mrs. —— and her husband liked the young fellow greatly, but he 
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seemed to make no progress in his love affair. So it appeared to us, 
but he was so perfectly content, that when at length I sailed, an 
eccentric commission was entrusted to me. Some days afterwards, in 
the cool of the afternoon, he called. Mrs. was walking, but 
her husband received the visitor. 

“T have just presented myself to Mrs. Rudger,” he began. 

“A curious product of the country, isn’t she?” 

“A type! If it were possible that old lady should undertake a 
voyage to Europe, I could not marry her daughter.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Love might run to it, but decency would forbid. Where is my 
little savage ?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Qh, haven’t you noticed that Iam over head and ears in love 
with Mary? ‘The mother smiles upon me. I feel it yet!” 

“T don’t doubt that you are serious and honourable,” exclaimed 
——. “Allow me to say that if you win this girl, you will have as 
brave and as good and as modest a wife as ever any lucky fellow 
gained,” 

“ Yes—I know—but she is a desperate little savage.” 

Worthy proceeded in high excitement to deliver his opinion. 
Pickering is not distinguished for endurance of platitude, and he 
yawned. “Thanks. You are very good. I must do things my own 
wicked way.” 

Mrs. arrived with Mary, who coloured and fumed. Pickering 
gravely advanced, seized her hand, and addressed Mrs. 3 *] 
have asked Mrs. Rudger to give me this young lady to wife. I think 
I know her faults of temper and training, and they do not frighten 
me. But you know her better. I cannot help loving her; but if 
you, Mrs. , tell me that after no time of probation shall I ever 
be proud to show my wife to my mother and sisters—I retire! ” 

It may be imagined with what a face Mary heard this speech. So 
far as Pickering was concerned, she cared not a jot for the verdict. 
But for her own self-respect and womanhood she desired to hear, and 
waited, pale and set, her unconscious hand resting in her lover's. 
Mrs. hesitated, not in doubt of the sentence, but in sheer sur- 
prise and bewilderment. Then she cried heartily : “Mary is all good 
and pure, Mr. Pickering! The man who wins her heart can make 
her mind what he will. You it is, allow me to say so, whom I might 
doubt.” 

Then, as was natural, Mary reasserted herself. Throwing away 
the hand that clasped hers, she looked Pickering in the face with 
even more wild-cat in her expression than he had yet admired. 

“You are a rude and impertinent boy!” And so withdrew, as 
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hot and indignant, as stately and as witching as you please. Picker- 
ing laughed softly. 

Of course she refused to see him, and wept when Mrs. —— urged 
his claim to courteous treatment. He was only mocking her—besides, 
she hated him! Live with a white man, amongst “all white” 
people! she would die! or rather, she would kill herself and every- 
body! He spoke of a mother and sisters, awfully white, doubtless ! 
Oh, please, dear Mrs. , let her go back home, if this must con- 
tinue. She was a wicked girl naturally, and something would happen 
if they teased her! “Something will happen you” is a negro threat 
of mischief, not to be disregarded. But Mrs. was not afraid. 

Time went on, but Pickering’s affairs did not progress. Mary 
would not see him in the house, nor would stir abroad. Exercise is 
not essential to creole comfort. But in a month or so arrived a 
number of boxes to the address of Lieutenant Pickering, which he 
forwarded to Mrs. , keeping back only one. She, in the secret, 
begged Mary to unpack them. All manner of pretty things were 
there, which I had been commissioned to buy at Funchal—dainty 
dresses, hats, and shoes, and linen simply and gracefully fashioned. 
The French modiste in whom I confided, had entered with enthusiasm 
into our romance. Mary glowed with admiration, as box after box 
displayed its girlish treasures. “Oh, how pretty, pretty!” she 
cried. 

“Try this one, dear!” said Mrs, , “and this, and this!” 
The girl tried them, and blushed, and nearly cried. “ What beauti- 
ful things white ladies wear!” she sighed, looking at her own bright 
image. 

“Could you not bear to see Mr. Pickering, when you are dressed 
like that ?” asked Mrs. —— softly. The thought was not resented. 
Mary only said, “It is the dress. My heart is not changed.” 

“Then let us bleach it!” cried Mrs. gaily. “The black 
colour does not go very deep!” Mary sighed, and began to take off 
the dress, with sad glances at her mirror. Mrs. —— saw the truth 
might be risked. “The things are not sent for me, dear. You need 
not disguise yourself again.” 

Mary’s colour came and went. She looked an inquiry, frowned, 
shivered a little, and began to cry. “It is silly of him,” she sobbed, 
“and wicked, when he knows what I am.” But there was no trouble 
in persuading her to keep and wear the dresses. The concession, 
which would have been most difficult to obtain from a modest English 
girl, was granted by this little savage without one thought saving 
triumph and pleasure. She did not understand that the giver might 
expect gratitude. She felt no sense of obligation. A present de- 
scended, as it were, from heaven, and she caught it. That Pickering 
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should be concerned in the transaction was slightly irritating, but of 
course it did not really matter. 

Possessing a wardrobe such as never yet had been aired in that 
settlement, Mary could not refrain from displaying it. Here the 
artful youth had placed his ambush. It need not be told how he 
gradually used the girl to meeting him, until at length he earned a 
customary right toescort her. His colonel strongly disapproved ; his 
brother officers ridiculed whilst they envied him—for theirs was a 
dreary life. But little serious advance had been made even yet. If 
Mary lost something of her shyness as weeks passed by, she lost 
nothing of her mistrust. This shrewd lover perceived that it was 
time to strike again. 

One day he carelessly complained of headache and sickness. Mary 
had heard with a cruel indifference of other mishaps, but these 
symptoms alarmed her. It is painfully droll to observe a mingling 
of pride with the horror which African creoles entertain towards their 
native disease. It is the deadliest of non-epidemic maladies, and it 
always strikes the white man—seldom themselves. To European 
science it is mysterious in beginning, course, and termination, whilst 
their rude arts conquer it, or they think they do. These facts com- 
fort the negro and the creole under their consciousness of inferiority. 
The white man may be semi-divine, but the fever is his master; the 
coloured man may be a dog, but he masters the fever. I am not 
sure that Mary would have suffered agonies worth description if 
Pickering had taken cholera; but this was a different case. She 
displayed such a pretty interest and concern, that the youth was 
almost tempted to rely on his own merits. Luckily he resisted this 
impulse, and next day it was announced that Lieutenant Pickering 
“had got the fever.” 

The natural course of this horrid malady lends itself to deception 
at the opening stages. Mary was not surprised to see her lover 
waiting for the usual promenade, pale and heavy-eyed, but able to 
take part in conversation. When he suddenly, languidly, put his 
arm round her, and took a piteous kiss, she blushed very much, and 
gently repulsed him, but felt no astonishment. It was a bad sign 
only, and her eyes filled. After a melancholy dinner with my late 
hosts, Pickering grew worse. His glassy eyes began to shine, and 
he talked very fast. Mrs. —— would not hear of his returning to 
the castle. She and Mary would nurse him. When that young lady 
added tearful entreaties, Pickering consented. If I have rightly 
explained her feeling, it will be understood that no extreme regard 
for the patient moved her. It was the fever she would combat rather 
than the lover she would tend. So a bed and things were brought, 


a room prepared, and Pickering smoked and chuckled through half 
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the night, whilst his hosts sadly recalled the number of bright young 
fellows who had died, as he probably would die. 

But Nemesis will not be trifled with. Before dawn, Pickering 
recognised with a cold thrill those pains which he had simulated. 
Getting out of bed to rouse his “boy,” the agony of that movement 
made him groan. The doctor came at once, and “exhibited blue 
pill.” Mrs. , who knew ‘so well the course of the disease, was 
greatly surprised to find her patient back in its first stage. He 
kissed Mary again when she entered the breakfast-room, and she 
neither blushed nor repulsed him. The counterfeit had not been 
suspected, but the truth was manifest. The arm round her sought 
support, the eyes that looked into hers had a wan pleading for life 
besides love. Pickering had room for no emotions save despair. 
Who was he to master and rule this fresh young creature, so strong, 
so cool and collected? He took her hands in his—where the veins 
already showed blue, and the sun-dye had vanished in a single 
night; he leaned his heavy head on her shoulder, and murmured 
with tears, “Love me, Mary! only say it, for I shall die in two 
days!” 

You think my friend’s behaviour contemptible? I do not draw 
on fancy. The African fever crushes a man’s soul before it rots his 
body. I recall no case in my experience where the sufferer did not 
mourn his life, and die each moment in anticipation. No other 
disease has this effect. We saw a hero, a giant of stature as of 
courage, who cried like asick girl as he went home to take the guerdon 
of his bravery. He died in sight of land. 

But Pickering was not so evil-starred. He says now that Mary’s 
whisper saved him, untruthful as it was. Days of pain and wretch- 
edness unspeakable, followed by weeks of impotent misery, reduced 
him to the likeness of a tottering old man. But he never lost con- 
sciousness, nor mistook his love—signs that are fatal. A passion 
which had been half-affected, became absorbing; and Mary felt the 
change. She saw that so soon as the sick man recovered, she must 
give him a serious answer. Without telling herself what that should 
be, she wistfully studied Mrs. , and tried to learn her ways of 
thought. When Pickering was pronounced to be out of danger, she 
suddenly went home, and begged from her sisters the instruction so 
long rejected. The lover followed as soon as he could walk, but 
Mary would not see him alone, nor would listen to his prayers. The 
doctor ordered him to England, but he would not consent to go. 
Mrs. brought them together at length by a stratagem. Mary 











was pale, but resolved. “I am no proper person for you to 
marry !” 
“Let me decide that.” 
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“T cannot do so. There is your mother and the rest.” 

“They would adore you.” 

“Tt is absurd! Iam not white, I am ignorant, and worse. Why, 
you yourself” She had not courage to finish the sentence on 
which she had placed great faith. Sudden blushes choked her. 

“T?—oh! Well, if I didn’t see you, it doesn’t! matter; and if I 
did, you can marry no one but me.” 

Her tone changed. “Oh, please go away to England, and never 
come back!” 

“Not unless you accompany me. I will never leave this coast 
without you.” 

“But you will die! The fever is returning even now. You 
cannot be so wicked as to throw away your life.” 

“Suicide is a less crime than murder.” 

“Oh!! But you are not serious?” 

“Look at me!” Shyly she raised her eyes and let them fall with 
a deeper blush. Her arguments all exhausted, she tried to lash her- 
self to anger, but the wild-cat spirit was weakened. It vanished for 
ever in the wrathful flash of her eye, and the shrinking of her lithe 
body as Pickering took her in his arms. He felt it, and murmured 
in sad surprise, ‘‘ You do not love me at all then?” 

“T do not!” Mary answered with emphasis. 

He let her go, and tears of weakness and disappointment came 
into his eyes. ‘The woman’s heart in her swelled. She came near, 
and took his arm, and whispered, with her downcast head upon his 


breast ; “It was true! But perhaps—I think—I may some time!” 
* * * * * . 





“But how can you possibly be married before the steamer sails?” 
asked Mrs. in distress. 

“There was another box from Funchal. Let us open it while 
Mary is away.” Everything needful was there, from orange blossoms 
to shoes. Mrs. exclaimed : ‘“ How shall we deceive the child 
about the purchase of these things? I don’t believe there ever was 
such impudence! If Mary knew that her wedding-dress was ordered 
within three days of your first meeting, she would run into the bush 
again.” 

“Yes! But see what a useful quality is conceit sometimes !” 

* * * * * * 








Pickering has exchanged into a cavalry regiment. His wife is the 
sweetest, brightest, quaintest little lady in the county. 








Serenade. 





Lapy mine, 
"Tis thy lover who calls on thy name; 
Lady mine, 
With the sunset the water’s aflame, 
There’s no guard to keep watch on the gate, 
For thee doth my gondola wait ; 
Let us float with the tide to the deep ; 
On a cradle of waves shalt thou sleep. 
Come away, 
For the sunset is dying apace ; 
Come away, 
For here by my side is thy place. 



















As we float 
And the twilight grows ever more grey, 
As we float 
’Mid the beautiful death of the day, 
There’s a light that I see in thine eyes, 
Like to that of the morn that shall rise, 
When safely all danger we’ve passed, 
And I call thee mine own one at last. 
Row apace, 
For the moonlight shines faint on the tide; 
Row apace, 
For the morning must break on my bride. 















Wattsr H. Porzock. 
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PART IV. 


Carrer XXXIV. 


Anp for many days and nights whose hours go by uncounted, 
unnumbered, they who best love the child wrestle with that great 
enemy who seems trying to take her from them. 

And through each terrible day, each more terrible night, 
Psyche bears up with a patient and never-failing courage, which 
to those who are looking on seems -the most wonderful and 
pathetic thing in all this world. 

She never tires—she never complains. She, who has been 
always over-ready with complaints, never chary either of laughter 
or of tears, finding it as difficult to conceal either her joys or her 
sorrows as any little child, bears this one supreme trial patiently, 
mutely, and alone. 

“ Light cares cry out, great ones are dumb.” She understands, 
perhaps, that one word of sympathy, one expression of her grief 
might make her break down, and, while Daisy needs her, she 
cannot dare to run the risk of that. 

The example of David who—so long as his child lived—wept, 
and fasted, and prayed aloud in his agony, but when he died, 
washed and anointed his face, and said quietly and philosophically, 
“Tt is well with the child,” js not one that the natural impulse of 
her heart inclines her to follow. 

On the contrary, so long as Daisy wants her, so long as she can 
miss her look, her touch, her smile, she is determined that they 
shall never fail her. Grief and fear are pushed into the back- 
ground, smothered! up in her aching heart, subservient to her 
child’s necessity. But if—ah! that is an if that she has not as 
yet contemplated ; for though the little one is ill—very ill—they 
have not as yet abandoned hope; they have not even acknow- 
ledged that the time may come when such abandonment may 
force itself upon them. 
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The first days of the illness are the most trying ones. To see 
the little flushed face lying on the pillow, the hot limbs tossing 
to and fro, to hear the constant hoarse wail of a pain that has 
never before touched the childish life, and which she cannot 
explain or comprehend,—these are things that wring the hearts 
of those who are looking on. But when the day comes when the 
flush dies into pallor, when the little fevered body becomes relaxed 
and quiet, and the cries grow faint and quiet, they say with 
moistened eyes and unutterable gladness :—“ The fever is passing ; 
she will soon get well now;” and their fears begin to centre 
themselves as much on the mother as on the child. So long as 
Daisy had needed her so much, while her cry had been always 
for her mother—only for her mother—when she had refused to 
rest except in her arms, to take drink or stimulant from any 
hand but hers, they had not the heart to try and tear her from 
her child. 

And through all Psyche has never eaten except when they 
forced her, never slept except in fitful snatches with her head 
on the child’s pillow. 

“Try to make her rest,” says Sir John one day to Dolly, driven 
almost to madness by finding that he has altogether failed. 
“Cannot you make her? Do not you see that she is killing 
herself!” 

But when Dolly pushes her entreaties too far she turns on her 
with something of that fierceness which even dumb animals will 
show when you try to rob them of their young. 

“Will there not be plenty of time to sleep and rest when she is 
better ?” she says, lifting her eyes for one moment from the little 
face which they have scarcely left since the beginning of the 
illness. ‘‘ Leave mealone. What does it matterabout me? Jam 
strong enough. Look at my hand beside hers” (pointing to the 
one which holds the little nerveless white hand of her child). “If 
wishes could do any good, you should wish that I could give her 
half my strength.” 

And after a while they do leave her alone, understanding that 
resistance is useless, and worse than useless. At all other times 
she is most reasonable, not even allowing her tenderness to get 
the better of her judgment. She lets the trained nurse whom the 
doctor has insisted on sending to their aid do all that is necessary 
for the child, understanding that she knows best how it should be 
done—only resisting when they try, for one moment, to take her 
from the room. 

They can only look forward longingly, hopefully, to the time 
when the assurance of Daisy’s safety will give her rest. 
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For as yet the doctor, who has been most unremitting in his 
attendance, stealing all hours both from night and day to devote 
to this one little child, has never given them any reason to 
suppose that their hopes are ungrounded. 

“She is strong, and when the fever has passed she will rally 
quickly,” he says to them again and again, with a cheerfulness 
that is not assumed. 

But when the fever has passed, and several days follow each 
other, bringing no sign of that recuperative power which he has 
so confidently expected, it is evident that he grows a little 
uneasy. 

Looking each day into his face, waiting each day for his 
verdict, they cannot but see that it becomes a little less assured, 
less honestly confident. 

And at last there comes a day when he confesses that he would 
be glad if they would seek another opinion. 

They, who are not accustomed to illness, do not understand all 
that this wish means—that it is in fact tantamount to a confes- 
sion that he has come to the end of his own resources—and that, 
beginning to fear more than to hope, he not unnaturally desires to 
shift some of the responsibility of the case on another man’s 
shoulders. 

And though she does not fully realise this, yet even at the 
possibility of fear—actual fear—Psyche’s heart turns sick and 
dead within her. 

The awful suspense—the actual certainty that, one way or 
another, soon she will know—must know what the end is to be— 
make it difficult to breathe, and life becomes like some terrible 
trance, some awful nightmare, in which she yet retains the 
consciousness that the awakening cannot be far off. 

A man who, by his zeal and industry no less than his talent, 
has deservedly earned a great reputation, is sent for from town, 
and in the interval that necessarily elapses before his coming, 
they who are looking on with sick and anxious hearts scarcely 
dare speak to Psyche, knowing what this waiting must mean 
to her. 

Sir John’s eyes follow her with a wistful tenderness that can 
find no expression in words. He has forgotten—or seems to have 
forgotten—that he had ever doubted her—ever been cold to her. 
In the hour of her trouble she had gone straight back to that 
place in his heart which she had hitherto so securely occupied ; 
and it is her happiness, her relief he craves for, rather than his 
own. And in the one all-mastering fear that has taken possession 
of them, Cecil Darrell’s very existence is forgotten. 
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And at last the great man comes, and is brought up to the 
sick-room. 

There are records in history of certain tender and delicate 
women, who in their days of ease and happiness were perhaps no 
more courageous than the rest of us, and who yet went firmly 
and unflinchingly—without a word or a tear or any betrayal of 
weakness—to a cruel and horrible death. 

The supremity of fear gives calmness. In this most awful 
crisis of her life Psyche is absolutely calm. 

While the man, on whose word seems to hang the issue of life 
and death, bends over her child, lifts her heavy eyelids, feels her 
feebly-beating pulse, examines her poor little wasted body, 
Psyche stands by—betraying no sign of feeling, save in her 
short-drawn heavy breath, her set teeth and clenched hands, 
and in the haggard misery of her eyes. 

And then he quietly leaves the room with the other doctor. 
They stay together in consultation, perhaps not more than ten 
minutes in all, but those minutes compass the agony of a life- 
time to one at least of those who are waiting. 

When they open the door they see some one whom they who 
had known Psyche in other days would scarce recognise for her, 
leaning against a wall near by. 

When she beckons them to follow her, they are compelled to 
obey—and in a moment Sir John and Dolly, who have heard the 
opening of the door, join them also. 

It is her own little room into which she has led them—the 
room which Sir John had fitted up for her on her marriage, and 
where her books and treasures, where Daisy’s toys and dolls, and 
a hundred little things that are eloquent of past,days of love and 
happiness, are scattered about. She seats herself on a sofa, 
conscious, perhaps that she cannot stand, and then she turns to 
the London doctor. 

“T want’you to tell me, before you go,” she says in a strange, 
cracked voice that trembles at every word, “ what you think of 
her—how soon she will be better?” 

There is a moment’s silence—a terrible silence. 

“You see,” she goes on, with something she means for a smile 
on her poor white lips, “we want to be sure that we are doing 
what is best for her. We want” (her voice ‘rising) “to hear you 
say that you are sure she will be all right soon. ” 

It is certain that the necessities of life must almost daily 
compel this man to encounter such scenes as these; but it is 
equally certain that being humane by nature he has not yet 
hardened himself to them. 
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He cannot meet her eyes. 

“T am sure,” he says slowly and gravely, “that Dr. Dickenson 
has done all that can be done for her. Whatever suggestions I 
can make he will see carried out.” 

“But,” she cries eagerly, passionately—rising to her feet, but 
clutching at the sofa for support—* you will come again, doctor ; 
you will come again soon?” 

For the space of a second he hesitates; then,—evidently with 
the utmost repugnance,—he deals his death-blow. 

“‘T would come again,” he says very gravely, very compassion- 
ately, “if I thought it would be any good,—but” (raising his 
eyes and looking at her) “it would be no good.” 

She stares wildly about her like one who cannot comprehend the 
blow that has stricken her, and then she throws up her arms with 
a great and terrible cry, which they who hear it will never forget. 

“No good! no good!” she demands, clutching his hand. 
“What is it that you mean? You cannot mean—no—no! it is 
impossible, impossible! Doctor, Doctor” (falling at his feet and 
breaking into passionate weeping), “ you are kind, you are 
good . . . you would not tell me—you would not have the heart 
to tell me, that you have no hope?” 

He turns from her—he is silent. 

“ Doctor—dear Doctor—listen to me—look at me—look!” 
(laying her hand on her breast and violently repressing her 
sobs). “I will be quiet; I will not distress you—only hear me. 
You see” (with a break in her voice) “she is my child—my only 
little child. . . . There are other mothers who have many 
children—I have only one . . . only this one. You have saved 
other lives, save hers, and I will pray for you—I will bless 
you” ... Then breaking off, and looking up into his face with 
the tears running down her white cheeks: “Do not give her 
up. . . . Do not, for God’s sake, give her up!” 

He gently disengages his hand and lays it compassionately on 
her bowed head. 

“Poor soul—poor soul!” he says with the tears not far from 
his own eyes. “Try and bear it.” 

She understands him. She rises suddenly to her feet and 
stands mute, with her hands clutched against her breast—and 
looking about from one to another, and seeing in each the same 
look of silent and terrible pity, she throws herself prone on the 
ground, and burying her face in her outstretched arms, abandons 
herself to her misery. The pain, the fear, the suspense of these 
past days have broken their bounds at last, and can no longer be 
held under control. 
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“ Let her be—let her be!” says the doctor as Sir John tries to 
raise her, to speak to her; and without another word, knowing 
indeed that since he cannot speak the one she desires of him all 
others will be useless, he turns away, followed by Dr. Dickenson. 
At the door he speaks once more to Sir John. 

“ Remember,” he says in a low voice, “I do not say there is no 
hope; no one can say that. But it appears to me the child is 
sinking and has little strength to rally. I should be wrong to 
give you much encouragement.” 

They touch each other’s hands mutely, and the door shuts. 
They are alone. 

For a little while both Sir John and Dolly do as he bade them. 
They leave her to herself—only listening to the terrible sobs that 
seem to wring their hearts. 

Then he can bear it no longer. He kneels by her side, gently 
stroking her poor ruffled hair. 

“ Dear,” he says very tenderly, in a voice broken and struggling 
with emotion, “do not cry so; you are breaking my heart. God 
gave our darling to us. Perhaps, after all, He may have pity on 
us and not take her away.” 

But she is past all comfort. 

“God has no pity,” she wails, moaning and writhing like one 
in actual bodily pain. ‘“ He cannot hear ; or, at any rate, He will 
not hear me.” 

To these terrible words he can find no answer. He kneels by 
her, caressing her with a touch of which she is no longer 
conscious, until at last her passionate weeping having exhausted 
itself, leaving her spent and broken, he lifts her unresistingly in 
his arms and carries her to the couch. And as she lies like one 
dead, he at last ventures once more to speak to her. 

“T know that I cannot comfort you,” he begins very sorrow- 
fully. “I know that you must blame me, and God only knows 
how I blame myself for not letting you send her away out of 
danger. Oh, Psyche, Psyche!” (breaking down altogether) 
“can you ever forgive me?” 

And of a sudden, before they can understand what she is doing, 
she has pushed him roughly away, and stands fronting him with 
a face drawn and disfigured by this last hour of agony out of all 
semblance of its usual beauty. 

. “Forgive you!” she cries in a harsh and terrible voice. “Do 
a you know—do not you understand that it is I who have killed 
er?” 

For a moment he stands bewildered; then seeing that she 
staggers from weakness, and believing that pain and grief have 
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driven her to frenzy, he stretches out his hands to her. But she 
thrusts them away. 

“Do not touch me!” she cries, shuddering. “ When you 
know you will never touch me, never look at meagain. Listen!” 
(clasping her clenched hands against her throbbing breast, which 
seems torn and rent by each gasping breath)—*‘ Do you re- 
member the promise I gave you before I married you? Well, I 
broke it—I deceived you—and it is for my deceit that God is 
punishing me like this.” 

He recoils a little, looking at her like one in some strange and 
terrible dream; but Dolly, starting up, comes towards her and 
tries to take her in her arms. 

“Psyche, dear,” she says urgently, “be calm. You do not 
know what you are saying.” 

But Psyche pushes her away. 

“T do know,” she says quite quietly. “I could not bear it 
unless I told him. I never meant to tell you” (turning her 
haggard and miserable eyes on her husband)—“ I meant to deceive 
you always; but now” (her voice rising) “I can bear it no longer. 
When you touch me, when you pity me, you seem to stick a knife 
into my heart. I cannot bear it.” Then she comes a step or two 
nearer. “Listen!” she says, dropping her voice almost to a 
whisper. “I met Cecil Darrell; at first it was by chance; but 
the next time it was not by chance. I went to see him... and 
he kissed me—he laid his lips here”. . . (touching her forehead) 
“and I came straight back to her and held her in my arms.. . 
and she kissed me too. There can be no doubt—no doubt at all 
—that I brought the fever to her.” 

And the confession being made—told in the barest, plainest, 
most terrible words, no others being possible to her at this pass— 
there is silence. Then he comes a step nearer. 

“You!” he cries in a voice that seems suddenly to have 
changed, and become strained and hoarse like the voice of an old 
man. “TI will not believe it. You have lost your senses. That 
you—in whom I trusted as I trusted in God—should have lived 
with a} lie on your lips and in your heart, false to me and to 
your child—nay—even you yourself cannot make me believe 
that.” 

“Tt is true,” she says quietly, though faltering a little for the 
first time. “ Dolly knows it. . . I told her.” 

He looks from one face to another with mute and imploring 
inquiry, and seeing only in each an absolute confirmation, he turns 
away without a word. He knows, indeed, that if he should trust 
himself to speak, they would be such words as’ he dare not utter 
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while his child lies dying. And seeing him about to leave her, 
she takes a step towards him, stretching out her hands. 

“Stay,” she cries imploringly; “you will not leave me like 
this? If—if I have been wrong. ..surely my punishment is 
greater than I can bear. John, John!” with a most bitter cry, 
the tears running down her white cheeks, “I have no one but 
you—no one,—you will not go without a word—without one word 
to say that you forgive me?” 

At the sound of her voice he turns, his face ablaze with 
passionate anger, bitter words of reproach and indignation 
leaping to his lips; but as he looks at her, standing there in her 
wretchedness and weakness—no fit object indeed for any man to 
vent his wrath upon—they die unuttered. 

“God may forgive you,” he says hoarsely, turning away, “I 
never can.” And without another word or look he leaves her. 

And as she stands there, mute, stricken—in a torpor of pain 
and misery—unable even to comprehend the absoluteness of her 
own ruin, she feels those tender and loving arms, that through all 
the troubles and sorrows of her life have never once failed her, or 
turned away from her, clasped about her neck. 

“Do not look like that, Psyche dear—do not look like that!” 
cries Dolly, sobbing aloud. ‘“ He cannot understand—how should 
he? Do not you see how unjust you have been to yourself? Oh, 
my dear! my dear! why did you tell him like that?” 

But she pushes her gently and yet resolutely away. 

“Do not touch me,” she says in a voice that has grown 
suddenly hard and cold. ‘You see what he thinks of me. I am 
not fit for you to touch.” 

Then steadying herself, with her hand to her head, staggering 


a little as one who can scarcely see, she goes out of the room— 
back to her child. 


* * * * * * 

That night the storm, so long expected, but which has as yet 
only rumbled and muttered in the distance, breaks with fury over 
the house. And each lightning flash that illumines the darkened 
room where she sits beside her child, each awful crash that rends 
the still night air, and rolling away, rumbles and mutters over 
her head, seems to that one poor troubled, fainting human soul 
like the direct voice of God’s anger. There is something fearful 
and awesome, even to the bravest of us, in these convulsions, of 
heaven’s forces; something that lies so far beyond the control of 
human power or human will, that even to those who lie most 
securely wrapped in their own unbelief, God's voice must speak 
in the storm, though it cannot be heard in the calm. It seems as 
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if it were telling a world that takes its pleasure so careless of Him, 
that though He cannot be loved, He will be feared. 

So long as the storm lasts she sits quivering, trembling, shaken 
to the depths of her being; but when it passes, the tension of 
erief and pain gives way, and she lies in a sort of torpor uncon- 
scious of her misery. 

When the faint streaks of the coming dawn are piercing through 
the closed blinds, stirred for the first time for many days by a 
strong fresh wind, Sir John creeping quietly in sees her lying 
there beside her child, and it is difficult to say which face looks 
most worn, most pallid. 

“She’s laid there some time,” says the nurse in a whisper. 
“ Poor thing !—she’s asleep at last.” 

He looks at them for a moment—those two whom he loves best 
in the world—and then the tears, wrung from the depths of his 
agony, gather in his eyes, and he turns away. 

The rain still falls—the shaken and quivering trees are 
hanging their boughs heavily towards the moistened earth—and 
in Daisy’s little garden, the flowers which she had planted with 
her own little hands lie shattered and broken, their blossoms 
scattered and dead. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


A new day has come, and the full, strong light is peeping 
through the blinds, when some movement in the room arouses 
Psyche from the torpor into which she has fallen. She staggers 
to her feet, full consciousness returning to her suddenly, and the 
doctor’s face bending over her child is the first that she sees. 

Daisy is lying asleep; but her quiet little face and still form 
wears so much of the garb of sleep’s “ twin-brother Death,” that 
in the first troubled moment of awakening, a horrible fear takes 
possession of Psyche. 

“What is the matter?” she asks, gasping, her breath coming 
heavily, her eyes widening in the horror of her sudden return to 
the full knowledge of her misery—“ she is not. . . Oh, my God! 
—-she is not dead!” 

“Hush! hush!” he says, putting his hand on her and 
supporting her, seeing that she is hardly able to stand—“she is 
asleep. The change in the temperature has already done her 
some good. Her pulse is better—she is sleeping quietly.” 

He leads her to a chair, and then he looks at her for a moment, 
hesitating. There is something he would like to say to her, if he 
dared, but seeing her weak and excited state he does not dare. 
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“Remember,” he says instead with impressive calm, “ that her 
best chance lies in being kept perfectly quiet. I will come again 
soon.” 

All through the day it seems to those who have no greater 
knowledge of the various phases of illness than love can guide 
them to, that the child shows visible improvement. She sleeps 
more quietly and naturally, her breath is slow and even ; she even 
takes the nourishment that they force upon her with less reluc- 
tance. But if some small dim hope begins to grow up in Psyche’s 
heart it is quickly quenched. 

“They often change so before the end,” she hears the nurse 
whisper to Dolly, with a sorrowful shake of the head. It is a 
very low whisper, but for all that it reaches her. 

The end. Friends, you who read, have you ever known what it 
is to wait by the one whose life is dearer to you than your own 
—waiting for the end? ... 

From that moment Psyche dares hope no more, and each sign 
of returning strength, of growing restlessness, seems but a 
beginning of that end of which she dares not even think. 

And though Dr. Dickenson comes many times, and each time 
there might seem some encouragement in his manner to those 
whose eyes were not too dim with fear to see it, it is not until the 
evening of the second day after the storm that in leaving the 
room he asks Psyche to come with him. 

She follows him falteringly, reluctantly, for though indeed she 
thinks that she knows the worst, she fears instinctively that some 
fresh blow is coming upon her, since now it has grown so much 
more possible to fear than to hope. 

It is to her own little room that he leads her. She has never 
crossed its threshold since she had received there the last and 
crowning blow of all; she has never exchanged a word with her 
husband since she made her confession to him; and though she 
has sometimes encountered his look, it has always seemed to her 
full of sternness and reproach. Side by side they have watched 
by their child’s sick-bed as absolutely sundered and apart as 
though there existed between them no tie of love or of sorrow. 

She shudders as she enters now—the sight of the room recalls 
s0 vividly the poignancy of the agony she had suffered there. 
And as the doctor closes the door and comes towards her, she lifts 
her miserable eyes to his with a mute appeal against any more 
suffering. 

But as she looks she sees something in his face which sets her 
heart beating wildly. She givesa little cry, and he takes her hands 
and regards her steadily and gravely, but with a great kindness. 
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*T have something to tell you,” he says quietly, though indeed 
he feels for her so much that it is difficult for him to control 
himself altogether ; “will you promise to bear it bravely? You 
have borne your troubles very well, but can you—can you bear to 
hear there is hope ?” 

He waits a moment, he sees her face pale to a deathly pallor, 
her lips twitching. He holds her hands more tightly. 

“ Believe me,” he says, in a strong, glad voice, and not without 
a little moisture in his eyes, “I should not dare to bid you hope 
unless I were sure of my ground. Your child is better; she has 
already turned the corner, and with God’s help we will pull her 
through. In alittle while we shall have her well again.” 

“Well again!” At these homely words, at whose full meaning 
none but those who have suffered as she has suffered can even 
dimly guess, she throws up her arms with a loud cry that rings 
through the room,—the strain that grief and pain have wound 
round heart and brain seems to snap suddenly—and she falls at 
his feet, for the second time in her life absolutely unconscious 
either of pain or happiness. 

He lifts her in his arms and lays her on the couch, and after 
watching by her for a minute or two, and assuring himself that 
there is nothing dangerous in her faint, he leaves the room and 
goes in search of Dolly. 

“Go to her,” he says, when he has found her; “and when she 
comes to herself—it will not be long—let her see you there beside 
her, and tell her I have not deceived her. The child is steadily 
improving. If I have any knowledge of illness at all, she will be 
herself again almost before her mother is able to know it. She 
is worn out,” he goes on, his face full of sympathy; “get her to 
rest and sleep, and assure her of the child’s safety. That is the 
great thing.” 

And when slowly, tremblingly, Psyche once more opens her 
eyes on a world that has been of late so full of grief to her, she 
sees a tender, loving face bent over her, she feels soft caressing 
hands upon her forehead, tear-wet kisses on her cheek. 

“Ts it true, Dolly?” she falters ... “Oh, Dolly, dear, it 
cannot be true . . . I cannot believe it—not yet—not yei!” 

“Tt is true,’ answers Dolly, with a sob that she cannot 
altogether control; for during these long days she has watched 
and suffered as ceaselessly as any of them, and has grown tired 
and weak; “and since the doctor believes it there is no reason 
that you should not believe it too. Oh, Psyche!” (clasping her 
sister’s hand, and holding it against her heart) “your darling is 
coming back to you; ina little while she will be well again.” 
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There is a moment’s silence. Then a smile of absolute peace, 
of perfect happiness, dawns over Psyche’s wasted face, irradiating 
it from brow to lip. 

“Well again!” she repeats, as if the words seem yet too 
strange to be credible, “my darling . . . well again. Oh, Dolly, 
Dolly, it seems too good to be true!” 

Then after a little pause, during which the quiet tears drop 
slowly down her pallid cheeks, she speaks again : 

“And I doubted God—I railed against Him—I thought that 
He had forgotten us. I do not deserve His goodness ; but” (with 
a sob) “I am thankful to Him, Dolly—oh, so thankful ! ” 

They are silent again; their hearts are too full for many 
words; but after a few minutes Psyche turns restlessly. 

“Where is John?” she asks suddenly, sitting up; “does he 
know? Is he not coming to me?” 

But Dolly is silent. 

“Surely, surely,” she goes on, with a rising voice, “he will 
come to me now! He will forgive me—he cannot refuse to 
forgive me now ?” 

But still Dolly is silent. 

“He cannot know—I am sure that he cannot know!” she 
continues, with growing excitement. “Go to him, Dolly; go 
and bring him to me. Tell him” (with a sudden sob breaking 
her voice) “that our darling is coming back to us; that whatever 
I have done that is wrong—and God knows I did not mean to do 
much wrong—that he must not—he cannot refuse to forgive me 
now. Oh, Dolly Dolly, I want him so!” (bursting into passionate 
tears)—“ bring him to me; go and bring him to me!” 

Then Dolly rises to her feet. “I will go,” she says quietly, 
“if you will lie down and rest. You shall go to the room next to 
Daisy’s, and I will promise to wake you if you are wanted. But 
you must take some rest—I promised the doctor that you should.” 

And after a little, being too feeble for much resistance, she lets 
Dolly lead her into a room that adjoins the child’s, and there, 
having covered her up and darkened the blinds, she leaves her. 

“Tell him,” are her last words, “that I can neither sleep nor 
rest until he comes to me.” 

But nature, over-spent and over-taxed, is stronger than she, 
and her head has scarcely touched the pillow when she falls into 
a heavy and dreamless sleep. 

And Dolly goes on her errand. It is not an easy one; on the 
contrary, it is a most difficult one to her. She knows too well the 
nature of the man with whom she has to deal, to believe that his 
trust once broken can be lightly mended; and above all, she 
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doubts her own power to effect such a mending. Of all the 
many emergencies of her life there has been none that has tried 
her so sorely as this. 

The very intensity of her desire to see these two reconciled, 
knowing that even the recovery of their child can give them no 
lasting happiness while they are so miserably sundered, increases 
the fear lest some false step, some bungling word of hers, may 
make the breach yet wider, and renders the task to which she has 
consented a harder one than she has ever yet undertaken in all 
her hard and unselfish life. 

Before the closed door of the library, where she knows she will 
most likely find Sir John, she pauses, trembling, her heart 
beating to faintness. Then she gathers up her courage, and 
turning the handle, enters. 

The daylight is fading, but there is still sufficient left to show 
that Sir John is sitting by the table, with his head resting on his 
folded arms. 

He lifts it as she enters, and she goes quickly up to him, 
giving her courage no time to ooze out, and touches his arm. 

“Has the doctor told you? ” she asks hurriedly; “have you 
heard that he believes—he hopes that Daisy will get better?” 

He turns his face a little away from her—and she has a terrible 
fancy that there are tears in his eyes and on his cheeks, which, being 
thus suddenly surprised, he has not had time to hide from her. 

“Yes; I know,” he says, in a voice that is strangely quiet and 
suppressed. “And I am thankful—with all my heart I am 
thankful. Do not doubt that, Dolly.” 

There is a moment’s silence. The presence of a grief whose 
greatness she vaguely comprehends awes her. The instinct of a 
natural delicacy prompts her to leave him alone. There are 
sorrows on which it seems profanity to intrude. She takes a step 
towards the door, and then she stops—she remembers Psyche. 
How can she return to her, her mission unaccomplished? She 
comes back, and stands by him timidly. 

“T have not told you what I came to ask you,” she says, with a 
trembling voice ; “I want you to go to Psyche.” 

He does not answer her. He is resting his face on his hands, 
and she cannot see it, but he turns it alittle away with a gesture 
that is sufficiently significant. 

“T am sure,” she goes on with more courage, “you cannot 
know how much she wants you. When she heard the good news, 
for which we are all so thankful, her first thought, her first wish, 
was for you. Surely, surely, you will not let me go back to her 
and tell her that you refuse to come?” 
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Then he lifts his face, and it goes to her heart to see how worn 
and haggard it has grown in these last few days. 

“You are very good, Dolly,” he says, in a dull, quiet tone that 
is more disheartening than any show of anger; “you are always 
very good! but there are troubles with which no one can meddle. 
You must leave this alone.” 

She feels that nothing but his natural courtesy to a woman has 
prevented him from ordering her out of the room. And if it were 
her own cause that she were pleading, she would go and give it 
up then and for ever; but being not her own, but another’s, she 
yet stands her ground. 

**T would leave it alone,” she answers, in a strong and earnest 
voice, “if I thought that you knew the truth; but you do not 
know it, and if I do not tell you, who will? I know,” she 
continues quickly, giving him no time to interrupt her, “ that she 
has been very wrong, very weak and foolish—but not wicked— 
never wicked.” 

He turns from her with a shudder of absolute repugnance. 

“Listen!” she cries urgently, laying her hand upon him. 
“Be angry with me if you will, but this once I must speak. You 
shall hear me—and if then you refuse to forgive her, it will be 
your own doing, not mine.” 

“T will not hear!” he cries, suddenly and fiercely, and with 
such a look in his stern grey eyes as would at any other time 
have frightened her into silence. “Have I not heard it once 
already? I forbid you to speak of it.” 

But it is not the Dolly whom he has always known who stands 
beside him,—the gentle, pliant, loving woman, whom a harsh 
look or a cruel word would seem able to crush,—but some one 
nobler, greater, more daring than he has ever known her. 

“You were never unjust,” she says, with firm and yet gentle 
rebuke ; “you shall not be unjust now. When she told you the 

‘story she was mad with pain and with misery, and she told you 
but half, leaving out all that could excuse her.” 

There is a moment’s pause; then she nerves herself to the 
endeavour on which, as she understands, all depends. 

“When she first saw Darrell,” she goes on quickly, “it was by 
chance, or rather he had waylaid her. He worked on her com- 
passion so far that she promised to see him once more. He told 
her that he was going away for ever, and she consented to meet 
him to say good-bye—that was her first wrong step—and ” 
(strongly and insistently) “so far as I am a judge, her only wrong 
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but he does not interrupt her—nay, more, he is evidently 
listening. 

“When the time came for her to keep that appointment, she, 
of her own free will, gave it up. Something perhaps that I said, 
or rather,” faltering, “‘ some look, some touch of her child’s saved 
her. She did not go.” 

He is still silent, but something in his attitude convinces her 
that he no longer listens reluctantly, but with intense and 
breathless interest. 

“Then,” she goes on, giving herself no time to consider her 
words, lest her courage should altogether fail her, “ having waited 
many days in vain, he wrote her a letter, a cruel, unmanly letter, 
threatening to come here if she did not go to him. She was 
never very brave, you know,” with a little quiver in her voice 
that seems to implore his compassion, “and she did not dare to 
tell you. She went to him—not because she loved him, but 
because she foolishly feared him. I know that she reproached 
and upbraided him, and that he, understanding, I suppose, that 
he had no longer any place in her heart, bade her good-bye for 
ever, and said that he would never see her again so long as he 
lived. When she gave him her hands, he laid his lips on her 
forehead—that is all.” , 

The telling of the story has been more difficult to her than she 
imagined. She pauses, her breath coming painfully through her 
drawn, white lips. But he has dropped his face again on his 
hands, and neither by word nor sign can she guess how he has 
taken it. Fear begins to overmaster hope. 

“Surely,” she cries, her voice trembling beyond control, “ if she 
has done wrong—and I do not deny that she has—her punishment 
has been greater than her sin. It has been impossible to make 
her believe that she did not bring the fever to Daisy. You who 
have suffered so when you saw your child lying sick—dying, as 
you thought—think what she must have felt when she believed 
herself the cause ?” 


Silence—still silence. She thinks he will not—he knows he 
cannot speak. 

“When you thought she turned pale and was frightened at 
Darrell’s illness, it was of Daisy—only of Daisy she was thinking,” 
she goes on, her voice rising with extreme emotion. “I am 
certain—quite certain that she has absolutely forgotten him— 
that she has never had one thought but for the child.” 

He does not speak even yet, but she sees his hands trembling, 
his face drops lower—out of sight, and of a sudden she throws 
herself on her knees by his side, and laying her hands on his arm, 
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she breaks into passionate weeping. For a minute she stays so, 
then she touches his hand. 

“John! John! you will believe ? you will forgive ?” 

He lays one hand on hers, and in a moment she understands 
that she has succeeded—she has gained the victory! 

“Tf I thought that she did not love him,” he says brokenly, 
“that she loved me only a little. Oh, Dolly! Dolly!” (breaking 
down altogether), “you do not understand what it is to have 
waited and hoped all these years—and to have failed at last.” 

“You have not failed,” she answers, sobbing outright, for 
indeed the fear of failure, the certainty of success, have been too 
much for her. “She loves you—you and her child. Have not 
you seen—cannot you understand that her heart has nearly 
broken during these last terrible days?” Then gently and most 
pleadingly—* You will forgive her?” 

“Who am I that I should not forgive?” he answers, lifting his 
head. “ My child! my poor child! have I been so harsh to her 
that you should doubt me?” 

She rises to her feet and stands in front of him. 

“And you will go to her?” she asks with a persistency that 
admits of no denial. 

He also rises, staggering a little, like one long spent with pain 
and emotion. 

“Yes, I will go,” he answers quietly. 

He takes a few steps towards the door, and then he turns 
suddenly, and taking her hands, looks into her face, trans- 
figured by a glad and tender radiance into more than earthly 
beauty. 

“You are an angel, Dolly,” he says almost reverently—“a 
messenger of peace and good-will! If God sent us many such, 
this poor world of ours would not be so bad as it sometimes 
seems.” 

And with that he goes. And she, sinking into the chair which 
he has left, falls to crying quietly. 

But they are happy tears this time. 

*” * * * * * 

And Psyche, waking from a long deep sleep, which has done 
her more good than all the medicines of all the wise doctors in 
the world, sees her husband sitting by her side, and stretching 
out her arms, with a little sobbing cry of utter thankfulness, 
finds herself clasped once more to his heart. 

“You can forgive me?” she asks, looking into his face. 
“You can forgive me, though I have been so foolish ?” 

And with many tears, and broken, half-articulate words, she 
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tells him everything ; and so telling, creeps back once more to 
the heart that has so tenderly ached for her, no secret, no deceit 
of any sort any longer lying between them; and she knows as she 
lies there that she was never nearer to loving him as he desires 
to be loved than she is at this minute. 

And once more, no longer divided, but hand in hand, they stand 
by their child’s bed. 

And it chances that as the night falls the long sleep in which 
Daisy has been so restfully lying passes away, and opening her 
eyes, no longer dim and unconscious with pain and delirium, she 
once more, and for the first time for many days, calls out her 
mother’s name. 

And at the childish voice—so long unheard, so vainly longed 
for—Psyche breaks out into passionate weeping, and falling on 
her knees by her side, and throwing her arms around her, for the 
first time realises her happiness. 

Both child and husband have been given back to her! 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


Anp the days that follow are perhaps the happiest in all their lives. 
Watching the child’s slow yet certain recovery to health and 
strength, they are so full of joy and thankfulness that they can 
scarce credit the danger through which they have so recently 
passed, and have no eyes to foresee that which is approaching. 

Death is impartial, and though he seems mostly to choose those 
who are most wanted, and to pass over those who, being lost, 
would not be greatly missed—in this case he is kind. He takes 
the one who has no secure place in this world, and he spares the 
child so fondly loved, so eagerly and passionately prayed for. 

And this time he lays his hand on his victim swiftly —yet surely. 

From the very first there is little doubt as to the end. 

One evening Dolly leaves them a little earlier than usual, 
saying she is “ tired”—so rare a complaint from her patient lips 
—and she never comes among them again. 

In the morning, towards daybreak, Psyche is called to her side, 
to find that she can scarcely breathe, can hardly swallow—and can 
only with difficulty smile on her tenderly and reassuringly as 
she has always done. She has always been used to wait on others, 
but now she gives them but little chance to show how tenderly 
they would wait on her. She makes no long fight with Death. 
He takes her as readily and as easily as though she were over- 
willing to receive him. 
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From the first there is but little hope. The terrible fever 
which has robbed so many homes of their dearest and fairest, to 
which the doctors give many names, and ascribe many causes, and 
which has, as is afterwards proved to the satisfaction of scientists, 
visited this little village from one sole source—an impure spring 
of water—takes a firm grip of her, and she has but little strength 
to resist it. Such as she had has been already spent in the service 
of others. 

This time there are none of those terrible fluctuations between 
hope and despair which had wrung their hearts before. Only 
almost from the very first—a certainty of the end. And though 
they who love her so—not knowing indeed how much they loved her 
until they see her stricken and dying—fight bravely and resolutely 
with the great angel who is taking her from them, they are worsted. 

And so it comes to pass that on the morning of the third day of 
her illness, when the red clouds of dawn are breaking through the 
darkness of night, she goes from them—up “the golden stairs to 
heaven.” 

She has suffered so greatly and yet so bravely, that at first, 
seeing the smile of perfect and unutterable peace with which she 
stretches out her hands first to one and then to the other of those 
two who watch by her, they can hardly grieve for her, they can 
almost feel glad that she has gone to her rest; but when the smile 
deepens and fades into the awful and eternal majesty of death, 
Psyche breaks into bitter wailing and weeping, crying aloud that 
she has never loved her enough, never repaid her for all her 
sweetness and goodness, imploring her with wild and terrible 
words to come back to her—to come back to her if it were only 
that she might tell her how much she loves her. 

But nothing answers her but the dumb rebuke of the sweet lips 
closed for ever in the silence of death. 

* * * * * * 

And so it comes to pass that, many months later, in the fast- 
falling gloom of an autumn afternoon, Psyche stands with her 
child by a grave in the village churchyard, over which a marble 
cross has been newly erected. 

It bears only the name that has already grown to be spoken of 
reverently, and with hushed tones, as one that has passed away 
from earth and the things of earth—and the little text which had 
always seemed to Psyche as in some way belonging to Dolly. 

And as they so stand, hand in hand, Psyche’s tears dropping 
quietly on the fresh white flowers they have just laid gently and 
lovingly on the narrow bed that contains all that is left of Dolly, 
a few stars appear suddenly in the darkening sky. 
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And the child, who has seldom been out so late before, .looks up 
with awe and wonder. 

“Look!” she cries, stretching up one small hand, “look, 
mother! Aunt Dolly is lighting the lamps up in the sky.” 

It is only a child’s speech (a true child’s speech), but it seems 
to carry to Psyche a surer sense of Dolly’s presence, a more 
certain reality of that heaven in which we all, as little children, 
so firmly believed, than all the consolations, all the arguments of 
those wise people who, having explained away the heaven of our 
childish imaginations, have given us so little in its stead. 

She lifts her eyes from the cold, damp grave where it had 
seemed but a moment ago as if Dolly were lying so cold, so 
unresponsive, careless of her tears and her sorrow, as she had 
never been while she was alive... . Dolly is not there! Gazing 
up into the sky, she knows, she feels, as she never felt before, 
that somewhere, somehow—she cannot tell where or how—the 
gentle, loving spirit that had lived but to minister to others 
lives yet; and that though she may already be forgotten by most, 
and was never loved by many, she yet leaves behind her a 
message that may lead some to follow, even though afar off, and 
with weak and faltering footsteps, the example of a sweet and 
simple life that seemed almost “unspotted from the world.” 


(Conclusion.) 











Robert Herrick. 


In the works of Herrick we may find, to use his own expression, 
“much farcing buckram,” but as Mr. Carew Hazlitt says, in the 
preface to his excellent edition, “ after all deductions which it is 
possible to make, what a noble salvage remains!” It is this noble 
salvage that a judicious selection has still to present to the general 
public. There is much in Herrick that is trivial, much that is 
coarse and indecent, and such a selection will be more than the 
whole. 

Robert Herrick was born in 1591. He came of an ancient 
Leicestershire stock. Nicholas Herrick, his father, was the son of 
John Herrick, who was mayor of Leicester, and a brother of Sir 
William Herrick, a distinguished individual in his day, and whom 
Nicholas Herrick made his executor. Nicholas married Julia 
Stone, and settled in Cheapside as a goldsmith. A certain 
John Milton, scrivener, would be a near neighbour of his. He 
died in 1592, from a fall from a window; and though the 
jury declared his death was accidental, there was ground for 
suspicion, and he had made a will two days before. He left some 
considerable property to his wife and children. It isa singular 
fact, and one which we cannot explain, that Herrick was thirty- 
six years of age when he discovered where his father was buried. 
See his poem ‘To the Reverend Shade of his religious Father.’ 


“That for seven lustres I did never come 
To do the rites to thy religious tomb; 
That neither hair was cut, or true tears shed, 
By me o’er thee as justments to the dead, 
Forgive, forgive me, since I did not know 
Whether thy bones had here their rest or no. 
But now ’tis known, behold, behold I bring 
Unto thy ghost th’ effused offering; 
And look, what smallage, nightshade, cypress, yew, 
Unto the shades have been or now are due, 
Here I devote, and something more than so: 
I come to pay a debt of birth I owe. 
Thou gav’st me life, but mortal: for that one 
Favour I'll make full satisfaction : 
For my life mortal, rise from out thy hearse, 
And take a life immortal from my verse.” 


Herrick’s brothers were—Thomas, who retired in good 
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from business, to enjoy a life in the country, and to whom is 
dedicated the noble Horatian epistle, which commences 


“Thrice and above blest, my soul’s half, art thou, 
In thy both last and better vow 
Couldst leave the city, for exchange, to see 
The country’s sweet simplicity ;” 


Nicholas, a Levant merchant; and one, younger than himself, 
a posthumous child, to whom is addressed his pathetic poem, ‘To 
his Dying Brother,’ worthy of Catullus’s, its model. 

Herrick was born in Cheapside. He speaks of 


“The golden Cheapside, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth.” 


This is the only allusion Herrick makes to his mother; which 
is the more curious, as he is usually liberal enough of verses to his 
friends. That he was educated at Westminster is generally agreed. 
At the age of sixteen, in 1607, he was apprenticed to his uncle 
William, afterwards Sir William, who was a wealthy goldsmith. 
He seems to have served out his time. But poets will be poets, 
and we are not surprised to hear that this apprenticeship was 
wasted, if indeed any experience of a poet can be said to be wasted. 
Herrick must have become familiar, during these eight years, with 
city life and men. Almost the whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
career is covered by the period of Herrick’s apprenticeship. 

In 1614 the future cavalier singer was entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. There is no proof at all that he led an idle 
university life, but presumption to the contrary. He certainly 
spent much money in books, as we gather from his letters. He 
presently migrated to Trinity Hall, partly more effectually to 
study the law, partly from motives of economy ; and in due course, 
in 1620, he took his Master’s Degree. He appears to have re- 
mained at Cambridge till 1629, in which year he accepted the 
living of Dean Priors, in Devon. What he did during the interval, 
we do not know ; doubtless he often visited London; and it may 
well have been on such occasions that he formed the acquaintance 


of Ben Jonson and his circle. What a look he casts back at these 
old times! 


“ Ah, Ben, 
Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Sun?” 


How much of this time he was in holy orders it is also impos- 
sible to determine. 
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To the period of Herrick’s academical life belong the fourteen 
letters to his uncle which have been preserved. They are curious 
productions. Though chiefly requests for money—money which 
was probably his own, in his guardian’s keeping—there is humour 
and character in these quaint epistles. We are interested to hear 
“how disfurnished I came to Cambridge, without bedding, (which 
I yet want,) and other necessaries.” And what guardian would 
have the heart to refuse a nephew, who writes: “My studie 
craves but your assistance to furnish her with bookes, wherein she 
is most desirous to laboure”? And here, too, is exquisite fooling ; 
Herrick’s humour kept under his melancholy in these days: 
“ Before you unceald my letter (right wor") it cannot be doubted 
but you had perfect knowledg of the essence of my writing, before 
you reade it.” He proceeds to inform our “right wor"” that 
he delights not to draw “ your imagination to inextricable per- 
plexities,” but will expose “the literall sence, which is to entreat 
you to paye...” Or, again, we hear that, “volens, nolens, it 
must be done, and as heretofore so now I desire your worship 
to paye...” So Herrick, good humouredly, parleys with his 
worthy relative, with whom he is evidently on the best of terms, 
of whom, in spite of his title, he is not a whit afraid : Herrick 
was alwaysa man. One time it is books, another bedding; or he 
is “somewhat deep into” his “tailour’s debt,” or he wishes to 
“keepe before hand with my tutor,” or it is “ unexpected occasion 
of chamber roome instigats me;” and he is “bold to saye that 
generous minds still have the best contentment.” 

Herrick was a staunch royalist, and was ejected from Dean 
Priors in 1648. He professes to have been glad to leave the 
churlish place, and be again a “ Roman citizen.” How he con- 
trived to live in London, to which he went, we do not know. He 
may have had means by this time; he may have lived as did other 
literary Bohemians of his day. At least, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his wealthy relatives would not let him want. At once, on 
arrival in the city, perhaps with a view to profit, he published his 
poems in a collected form ; and we cannot charge him with haste, 
for he was now fifty-seven. Indeed he was an old man now. Ben 
had been dead these ten years. Yet where are the poems Herrick 
must have written between 1648 and 1674? In 1660 he was 
reinstated in his vicarage, and after this his life is a blank to us; 
yet he lived till his eighty-fourth year, dying in 1674. In 1857, 
William Perry-Herrick, of Beaumanor Park, near Loughborough, 
erected a costly monument to his memory in Dean Priors church. 

A village so pleasantly situated as Dean Priors, between Ash- 
burton and Brent, among the spurs of Dartmoor, ought to have 
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satisfied a more fastidious person than Robert Herrick. No doubt 
he often sighed for the rollicking companionship and jovial cheer 


of his city friends. Ben Jonson was even as a god to this votary 
of Bacchus and the Muse. 


HIS PRAYER TO BEN JONSON. 


“When I a verse shall make, 

Know, I have pray’d thee, 

For old religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben, to aid me. 

Make the way smooth to me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 

Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my lyric. 

Candles I'll give to thee, 
And a new altar; 

And thou, Saint Ben, shall be 
Writ in my Psalter.” * 

We can understand why he sings: 


“T have been and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire ; ” 


and we are not astonished to be told, when he actually returns to 
London : , 


“ Ravish’d in spirit I come, nay more, I fly 
To thee, blest place of my nativity.” 


And yet we suspect his grumblings, of which there are so many 


in his book, are little more, in fact, than occasional fits of ill- 
humour. 


“Thy rocky bottom, that doth tear thy streams,” 


is but a half-hearted reproach to Dean bourn, which he probably 
loved devotedly ; and when he says, 


“Rocky thou art, and rocky we discover 
Thy men, and rocky are thy ways all over,” 


we cannot help surmising he is laughing in his sleeve, and 
would have the grim puritan think he goes forth with little 
regret. Herrick was a lover of nature. Flowers and country 
customs had much of his heart. In these regions he confesses he 
invented 


“Such 
Ennobled numbers for the press” 





* “ Aprés une jeunesse dissipée, il entra dans les ordres et devint vicaire 


de Dean Prior, tout en continuant d’écrire des vers profanes.”— Vapereau’s 
Dictionnaire des Littératures. 
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as he did nowhere else, which directly contradicts an opposite 
statement, made in a melancholy mood. The reader can compare 
his ‘ Lacrymae; or, Mirth turned to Mourning,’ with ‘ Discontents 
in Devon. We even catch him on one occasion, in a little poem, 
‘To Larr,’ lamenting to leave his old Devon home. And as soon 
as he could he returned, being now near seventy, to finish his 
protracted term of life, even without his Prue, in this same 
Dean Priors, in which he had formerly expressed a wish to 


“ Resojourn, when 
Rocks turn to rivers, rivers turn to men.” 


Our good vicar’s parishioners may have been uncouth enough. 
Certainly he does not spare them in the verses which he wrote, 
and which their descendants forgivingly remembered, and quoted 
with delight to Mr. Barron Field, in 1810: 


“A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest savages.” 


Very likely many of them were rather coarse, but Herrick him- 
self was not squeamish. Nothing in Dean Priors could well have 
exceeded the coarseness of its vicar’s epigrams, which, indeed, the 
villagers very likely often suggested, and doubtless laughed over. 
How amusing it must have been to them to hear “ Much-more” 
gravely told to 


“Pay his tithes, then try 
How both his meal and oil will multiply”! 


How they would chuckle over Gubbs! 


“ Gubbs calls his children kittlings, and would bound 
(Some say) for joy, to see these kittlings drown’d.” 


With what a grotesque side-way look they would eye Guesse, 
as they passed him in the tavern doorway ! 


“ Guesse cuts his shoes, and limping goes about, 
To have men think he’s troubled with the gout; 
But ’tis no gout, believe it, but hard beer, 
Whose acrimonious humour bites him here.” 


“T look down towards his feet, but that’s a fable.” And was 
Comely, by hazard, in the Dean Priors quire ? 
“Comely acts well; and when he speaks his part, 
He doth it with the sweetest tones of art: 
But when he sings a psalm, there’s none can be 
More curst for singing out of tune than he.” 
The simple folk who attended the church with the “ small bell” 
and “little spire,” must have been unlike most rustics, if they 
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were not a little stupid on occasion, and we quite believe the 
tradition of the vicar’s sermon being hurled at the heads of his 
flock. Yet, after all, it is probable he liked them. He was just 
the man to like them. And they liked him. He tells us: 


“The threshold of my door 
Is worn by th’ poor 
Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat.” 


He had a kind heart. He led a simple life. He did his duty, 
we have not the slightest doubt, honestly as vicar, if his sermons, 
when not humorous or personal, proved—though why should we 
suppose it?—occasionally dull. In his ‘Farewell unto Poetry, 
we see Herrick entering on his sacred duties with more than 
serious resolves. That 


“The crown of duty is our duty,” 


is perhaps the noblest thought in his works. His “ pious pieces,” 
as he calls them, are evidently sincere, if at times conceited or 
strained. His churls loved him, and with reason. His poems on 
old English customs, on special festivals and occasions, his charms, 
his witty epigrams, his prayers for the use of children and old 
women, were in all their mouths and written for them. He 
addresses his Muse on one occasion, telling her ’twere better 


“To stay at home, 
Where thou may’st sit, and piping please 
The poor and private cottages.” 


We are not in the least surprised to hear from Mr. Field that 
his ghost, in 1810, was still about the village, that an old dame of 
ninety-nine, who could not read, could repeat many of his verses, 
that she used his ‘Litany to the Holy Spirit’ as a prayer, and 
knew all about his pet pig, which he taught (and we believe this 
implicitly) to drink out of a tankard. 

Herrick lived after a plain fashion in his “ loathed west.” In 
his ‘Thanksgiving to God for his House,’ and elsewhere, we are 
admitted into his domestic penetralia. In one of his poems we are 
informed that he had no clock, but rejoiced in the possession of a 
goose, @ lamb, a cat, a dog, and other treasures, among which was 
a tame sparrow, for its death is on record. However, with what 
he has he lives content. 


“Though ne’er so mean the viands be, 
They well content my Prue and me.” 


This Prue, or Prudence Baldwin, his maid, seems to have been 
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not the least valuable of his chattels. Her goodness in life, and 
her death, he sings with touching simplicity. We are afforded a 
curious and lucid glimpse of the true man, in part concealed by 
the classic, the priest and the vicar, in his little poem ‘Upon 
Prudence Baldwin her Sickness’: 


“Prue, my dearest maid, is sick, 
Almost to be lunatic: 
A®sculapius, come and bring 
Means for her recovering ; 
And a gallant cock shall be 
Offered up by her to thee.” 


Imagine some stiff-collared vicar of to-day penning, in his 
study, this of his maid! There is a-charming little poem on. 
Prue’s death, which we cannot forbear to quote : 


UPON PRUE, HIS MAID, 


“Tn this little urn is laid 
Prudence Baldwin, once my maid, 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet.” 


Herrick was never married. His Sapphos, his Dianemes, his 
Antheas, his Perillas, even his Julia herself, could not change his 
determination to die a bachelor. On this theme he enlarges in 
quite ungallant fashion. “Rather than love,” he exclaims, “ let 
me be ever lost.” 

“The only comfort of my life 
Is, that I never yet had wife.” 
Or hear again : 


“A bachelor I will 
Live as I have lived still, 
And never take a wife 
To crucify my life.” 


He is never tired of the subject, but there is an air of constraint 
in his treatment of it that puts one in mind of the celebrated 
fable. 

Of Herrick’s life in London we can only catch glimpses from 
his works. During the years from 1620 to 1629 it must have 
been at its best. He seems to have been on friendly terms with 
the best musicians of the day. He knew Ben Jonson, Cotton, 
Denham, and many others. He talks, in his poem called ‘ His 
Age,’ of 

“High sons of pith, 
Whose fortunes I have frolicked with.” 
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He admired, and probably had met, Fletcher, the dramatist. 
Probably, although he never alludes to him, he had seen Shakes- 
peare; he was twenty-five when the great genius died, and 
twenty-three of these years he had lived in London. 

The first edition of Shakespeare’s collected works appeared in 
Herrick’s thirty-second year. Milton was a recluse. Yet 
Herrick must often have heard of the Latin Secretary during the 
kingless days of his last London experience, and may have 
turned in the Cambridge streets to wonder at the long locks of 
the future author of ‘ Lycidas.’ 

Herrick addresses with familiarity many great personages. Some 
of them were patrons of literature, and are commended by him 
for not merely praising but paying their clients. ‘“ You, my lord,” 
—thus he addresses the Earl of Pembroke,— 


“Are one whose hand along 
Goes with your mouth, or does outrun your tongue; 
Paying before you praise, and cockering wit, 
Give both the gold and garland unto it.” 


Nor is the commoner behindhand with the lord. ‘The patron of 
poets, Mr. Endymion Porter,” affords, also, we find, 


“Not only subject matter for our wit, 
But likewise oil of maintenance to it.” 


Perhaps Herrick benefited by the like generosity in the evil days 
of the Commonwealth, but these poems refer to an earlier time. 

What connection had Herrick with the Court? We cannot tell. 
That he had some connection with it, is plain. In his ‘ Noble 
Numbers’ he sings: 


“How am I bound to two! God, who doth give 
The mind; the King, the means whereby I live.” 


This may very possibly be only an extreme expression of loyalty, 
but it may also imply more. Was it this line only which gave 
rise to the belief that the king procured him the living of Dean 
Priors? In another place he speaks of himself as “ the princely 
poet ;” and this too may imply little: he styles himself elsewhere 
“the lyric prophet.” It is certain, however, that his pieces were 
often set to music, and performed in the presence of the king, in 
chapel or at Court. He speaks somewhat familiarly of royal folk. 
He alludes to the future James II. as “the chick of Jove;” and 
in the curious laconic phrase he uses on one occasion, 


“C. M. remember me!” 


“©, M.” are Charles I. and Henrietta Maria his queen. 
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Herrick always remained a staunch royalist, though we might 
conclude, from what we may call his political aphorisms, that he 
had occasional qualms. 


KINGS AND TYRANTS. 


“"Twixt kings and tyrants there’s this difference known, 
Kings seek their subjects’ good, tyrants their own.” 


MODERATION. 


“In things a moderation keep: 
Kings ought to shear not skin their sheep.” 


Yet Herrick never dreamed of turning his coat. A year before 
the execution of the king he dedicated his poems to Prince Charles. 
This must, indeed, have been a favourable time for publishing his 
verses, doubtless well known: his means were certainly straitened, 
for this was the year of his ejection; and the cavaliers would buy 
the songs of the singer who stood by the king, and whom the king 
had delighted to honour. 

It is from his works we shall have also to form our idea of 
Herrick’s character as a man. 

Tender and human-hearted, Herrick truly describes his own, 
when he offers to Anthea 


“A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 
As in the whole world thou canst find.” 


“Sound” is verily the word. His heart was sound. There is a 
naive simplicity, a manly honesty, in all that he says. We feel 
there is no afterthought. His nature is perfectly transparent. 
What could excell, for tender and noble pathos, for native simpli- 
city, the little poem ‘To his Maid Prew’? 


“These summer birds did with thy master stay 
The times of warmth, but then they flew away; 
Leaving their poet, being now grown old, 
Exposed to all the coming winter’s cold: 

But thou, kind Prew, didst with my fates abide, 
As well the winter’s as the summer’s tide; 

For which thy love live with thy master here, 
Not two but all the seasons of the year.” 


There are two phases a nature such as this will at times 
inevitably exhibit—the humorous and the melancholic. In 
Herrick we find both strongly brought out. 

It is possible Herrick performed in a rough and original way 
his clerical duties, but that it was always kindly, cheerfully, and 
in all sincerity, we have no doubt. We must admit, too, that his 
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mode of life embodied much of the wiser philosophy of Horace and 
Martial. Indeed, we cannot but recognise a better spirit than 
theirs in Herrick’s Christian resignation, which adds a new and 
priceless charm to the virtues which were heathen. 

On the other hand, having so far been very willing to praise, 
we are constrained to admit that we do not find much trace of any 
high or noble purpose in Herrick’s life. There is nothing heroic 
in his character. We must perforce condemn him as an idle 
singer in a serious age :—what age more so! He was not, we 
must confess, a great man; nor had he, indeed, an intellect of a 
high order. His attempts at a deeper thought, alike in his sacred 
and in his secular productions, strike us as feeble. He was a man 
who must have been familiar with Shakespeare’s best works, yet he 
preferred Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. What worse 
could be said ? 

And he was coarse. One wonders that a man who could exhibit 
such delicacy at times, could at others be so disgusting—coarse is 
too weak a word. His indecency may have been the fault of his 
age, but his coarseness was his own. Of his morals we can form 
no safe opinion. We do not for a moment suppose them to have 
been so degraded as some editors are inclined to hint. We give 
him credit for speaking the truth, when he says : 


“Our lives do differ from our lines by much.” 


But we cannot help indulging in a little suppressed laugh, when 
he speaks of himself as “the bashful muse ” : 


“Since that name does fit 
Best with those virgin-verses thou hast writ.” 


And when he says, in imitation of his Latin friends: 


“To his book’s end this last line he’d have placed: 
‘Jocund his muse was, but his life was chaste,’” 


we are inclined to remind him of the criticism of Muretus: “One 
seldom lives like Cato, who sings like Catullus.” 

Some of Herrick’s poems had been printed, in various publica- 
tions, previous to his ejection, but the first separate and collected 
edition appeared in 1648. The title of this octavo was ‘ Hes- 
perides; or, the Works both Humane and Divine of Robert 
Herrick, Esq.’ The “Divine” portion was honoured with a 
separate title: ‘ His Noble Numbers ; or, his Pious Pieces, wherein 
(amongst other things) He sings the Birth of his Christ: and 
sighes for his Saviour’s suffering on the Crosse.’ He tells us that 
the poems penned by his “ wanton wit” are three times as numer- 
ous as the rest; and this is under the estimate. He would console 
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us with the consideration that “ things precious are least numerous,” 
but there is no need; according to our judgment, the “Divine” 
poems must be pronounced inferior to the “Humane,” on the 
whole. 

After careful reflection, we venture to declare Herrick the most 
genuine of the minor poets of his day. When at his best he is 
singularly pathetic and delicate. His lyrics ‘ To Violets,’ and ‘To 
the Virgins, to make much of time” (“Gather ye roses while ye 
may”), are as exquisite as the best, in the same strain, of the six- 
teenth century French singers. There is a charming freshness 
and spontaneity about his verses. Every changing mood of his 
mind, merry or sad, roystering or wayward, is vividly expressed 
in his vigorous and musical lines. He has a fine vein of fancy, 
and knows how to produce most dainty effects. Many of his lyrics 
are worthy to be placed by the side of Shakespeare’s and Fletcher's, 
which are often inferior to them in finish. Especially we ask the 
reader’s notice for ‘To Music, to becalm his Fever,’ ‘To Daffodils,’ 
‘To his Maid Prew,’ ‘A Dialogue between Himself and Mistress 
Eliza: Wheeler, under the name of Amarillis,’ ‘To Primroses 
fill’d with Morning Dew,’ ‘The Primrose,’ ‘To Blossoms,’ ‘To 
Meadows,’ ‘ Corinna’s going a-Maying.’ 

Many good poets have written too many poems. There is much 
of such great ones, even, as Wordsworth and Shakespeare, which 
might be destroyed without detriment to their fame. The state- 
ment is certainly true of Herrick. His tedious stories, after 
certain classic models, of Venuses and Cupids, of how roses became 
red, and primroses yellow, we could well dispense with. His ever 
reiterated conceits of strawberries in cream, of things seen through 
lawn, of frying, of freezing, of odours of his Julias, are very weari- 
some indeed. His coarseness and indecency, his many verses 
written merely for the sake of writing, may pass without comment. 
And to the same limbo of pitiful immortality we fear must be 
added much of his court-verses. That his loyalty was genuine we 
do not doubt, but that his panegyrics on these great people are 
generally conventional, are occasionally maudlin, and are often 
fulsome, is equally indisputable. Our eyes are inclined to open 
rather wide, when Charles I., on ‘His coming with his Army into 
the West,’ is informed that: 


“A deal of courage in each bosom springs, 
By your access, O you, the best of kings.” 


Yet, after all, this may be said sincerely enough. 
Herrick has been styled “the English Catullus.” The resem- 
blance is more plausible than real. No doubt Martial and Ovid, 
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Catullus, Propertius and Tibullus, and the minor Greek singers, 
were his favourites and his models. But with all his imitation, 
Herrick remains original. His Anacreontic vein still reminds us 
more of Robert Herrick than of Anacreon. He has more of pathos 
and sweetness than Horace. His humour, such as it is, is quite 
his own. His descriptions of English life, whatever models he 
had, still remain essentially English. 

With a very few miscellaneous indications of the range of 
Herrick’s work, we will conclude our notice. 

Herrick’s most truly poetical productions fall under the head of 
pathetic and fanciful. These, the noblest offspring of his genius, 
remind us of morning dew and evening dew, of shady woods and 
cool moss-covered springs. His poems of fairyland we cannot 
praise too highly for their dainty fancies. They appeared first in 
print in 1635, inserted, with some poems on like subjects by other 
writers, in ‘A Description of the King and Queene of Fayries, 
their habit, fare, their abode, pompe, and state. Beeing very de- 
lightfull to the sense, and full of mirth.’ 

Herrick’s ‘ Epitaphs’ are exquisite graveyard flowers. They 
are totally unlike other men’s productions in this kind. For 
example : 


TO A VIRGIN. 


“Here a solemn fast we keep, 
Where all beauty lies asleep ; 
Hush’d be all things—no noise here, 
But the falling of a tear, 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering.” 


Herrick’s ‘ Eclogues,’ in imitation of classic models, have a 
quaint ease and grace essentially their own, and his ‘Epistles,’ 
inspired by the manlier work of his old Roman friends, are full of 
vigour. His ‘Odes and Songs’ are poems of a lighter kind, and 
present much sameness. We have also his encomiastic verses, his 
royalist effusions, his poems personal and special, his poems on old 
English customs, and his epithalamia. We must not forget to 
mention some two hundred and fifty two-lined aphorisms, or wise 
sayings, scattered through his works. These are seldom very wise. 
Metaphysical depth and close observation were not his strong 
points. 

Some of Herrick’s epigrams we have quoted. They are strange 
and quaint. They are characteristic, too, as indicating unmistak- 
ably the satyr side of his nature. The hideous likeness of Herrick, 
prefixed to his works—and we rather wonder, as we look at it, that 
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the maids could set such store on him, as he would have us believe 
—would form an admirable frontispiece to this portion of his efforts. 
Spunge, Skurf, Spur, Chub, Hog, Trap, Tubbs, Raggs, Mudge, and 
the like, smack, as we have said, of his Devon churls, and remind 
us of the “ Athenian youth,” drawn forth to “merriments” in ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

Herrick’s sacred poems, of which we have already incidentally 
spoken, have often much merit. We cannot doubt their sincerity. 
But they are mostly strained, and show Herrick ill at ease. They 
are strangely disfigured with conceits, and the best of them are 
half secular. When we hear the bard craving 


“One only lock of that sweet hay 
Whereon the blessed baby lay,” 


we see that even a reverential spirit may exceed reasonable 
bounds. 
T. AsHE. 











Jone Stewart. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AUTHOR oF ‘PaTriciA KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEamM DunpAs,’ 
‘UNDER WHICH LorD?’ ‘My Lovz, ETO., ETC. 


Cuapter XIII. 
““WHAT THEY INFLICT THEY FEEL.” 


Tue next day at the appointed hour Armine St. Claire found himself 
at the Villa Clarissa; that strange charm of English life in a 
foreign setting as keen to-day as it was yesterday, and the fasci- 
nation of the whole thing as strong. And, as yesterday, he found 
the two girls in the court by the fountain, again with the bird 
between them. But this time the spirit of the scene was changed, 
though the framework and the actors were the same. 

Clarissa, her body curved a little forward and her hands held 
out as if to repel her sister, stood with a flushed face, weeping 
violently, speaking passionately and eyidently with bitter re- 
proaches ; while Ione, concentrated and deadly pale, her head bent, 
but her flashing eyes raised from beneath their level brows with 
a look of defiance and pain united, stood silent and superb, as 
one who has gained a victory, but at cost. Still, having gained 
it, she could afford to let the vanquished rave. 

In her hand lay the little canary, dead—two or three drops 
of crimson blood staining the ruffled gold of his feathers. 

“Oh, Dr. St. Claire, think what she has done—she has killed 
poor Mimi!” cried Clarissa, as the young doctor came through 
the gate. 

“Killed the bird—what a pity! what a misfortune!” said St. 
Claire. ‘ How did it happen?” he added, with that kind of pro- 
fessional interest in death as a familiar and personal circum- 
stance which at once made him part of the affair. ‘ How was 
it?” he repeated, holding out his hand for the bird—which Ione 
did not give him. 

“She did it on purpose!” sobbed Clarissa, between grief and 
rage torn out of all conventional bondage and casting good- 
breeding and politic reticence to the winds. “She did it for 
jealousy, because it came to me when I called it.” 
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“Oh no, not on purpose!” said St. Claire, in his sweet tem- 
porising way. 

To a man of his gentle nature such an outburst was both 
abhorrent and unintelligible; and that this beautiful girl, who in 
the mysterious way of all-pervading love suggested Monica, should 
have done such a savage thing as to kill a favourite bird for jealousy 
of her sister, was a thing he could neither accept nor understand. 
It could not have been done on purpose! He was sure that she 
could explain away a fact which looked so black against her, and 
that her action would prove to be rather a misfortune, because 
unintentional, than a crime, because deliberate. 

“On purpose!” repeated Clarissa emphatically. ‘On purpose ; 
for jealousy because it came to me when I called it. She cannot 
deny it.” 

“T have no wish to deny it,” said Ione proudly. “It was my 
bird, and it should not have left me for any one else. It was mine. 
I had the right to it—I had the right to kill it if it deserted me. 
It was faithless; and I did kill it.” 

“‘T am very very sorry, and I do not see your right,” said Dr. 
St. Claire gravely. 

She looked at him with reproach; her blazing eyes full of 
passionate contempt for his tame-spirited want of sympathy. 
Had he been a true man, she thought in her revolt, he would 
have understood her feeling, and would have honoured her for the 
assertion of her rights. 

“But it was mine,” she repeated, with the monotony of those 
who have only feeling on which to argue and who cannot bring 
forward reasons. “It had no right to leave me for Clarissa. It 
belonged to me, and I loved it; and I was justified in killing it if 
it no longer loved me.” 

“No, you had no right over it, and you were not justified, Miss 
Stewart,” said Armine, with more firmness than might have 
been expected from him, considering the man he was and the girl 
with whom he was dealing. 

“Love gives no rights?” asked Ione with supreme contempt. 
“Oh! you are a cold-blooded northerner, else you could not have 
said that!” 

“T am neither a northerner nor cold-blooded,” said Armine 
gently. ‘And love does not give the right of life and death.” 

“ Not for infidelity ?” 

“Not even for infidelity,” he answered. 

“What nonsense you talk, Ione!” said Clarissa, with the 
scornful accent of common-sense in the midst of hysterical exag- 
geration. “ Infidelity!—because a little bird came to another 
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person when it was called! One would think you were speaking 
of men and women—husbands and wives.” 

“Tt is all the same thing,” said Ione. “It is the love, not the 
person. My bird was mine, and it should not have gone to you. 
And you are the murderess,” she said, fiercely turning against 
Clarissa, as if she would have struck her to the earth. “It is 
you, with your horrid cold-blooded love of teasing, who are to 
blame, not me. You were the cause of it all; you are to blame!” 

“No, no, Miss Stewart,” said Dr. St. Claire ; “you go too far 
there.” 

“Tt is what she always does,” said Clarissa, weeping. 

“Oh, come now, don’t!” said St. Claire, sincerely distressed. 
“Your sister did not mean what she said—she could not mean 
it,” he said soothingly to Clarissa. “You did not mean it, did 
you?” coaxingly to Ione. 

“Yes I did,” said Ione stubbornly. 

“Oh!” was the young doctor’s exclamation, made in a tone of 
disappointment. 

“You don’t know Nony yet,” said Clarissa with energy. 

“T am sure I know her too well for that,” returned Dr. St. 
Claire, in his sweetest and most winning way. 

Tone looked at him, and some of the darker passion went out of 
her face. 

“You are angry with me?” she asked suddenly, with a shade 
more of softness, or rather a shade less of fierceness, in her eyes 
than had been there before. 

“Angry? My dear Miss Stewart, it is not my business to be 
angry with you whatever you may do!” he said with a slight smile. 

“But you are, whether it is your business or not,” she 
answered. 

“Tam sorry,” was his rejoinder. 

“Which is the same thing under a different name—the pill 
sugared,” returned Ione bitterly. 

“Any one would be sorry and angry too, Nony, who was not 
such a monster of cruelty and jealousy as you are,” said Clarissa 
vehemently. “You are not fit for civilized life—you are nothing 
but a savage!” she added. 

“No, no, no! neither a savage nor a monster, Miss Stewart,” 
said Armine, trying to speak lightly. “But I am sorry she is so 
jealous—and very sorry the poor little bird is dead.” 

“ He should not have left me for Clarissa,” said Ione sullenly. 

Dr. St. Claire shook his head. 

“Tt was a small offence for which to cut short its happy life,” 
he said gravely. 
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For a moment Ione’s eyes flashed with impatient pride like a 
sneer and a reproach flung into the young doctor’s face; then 
they fell suddenly to the ground, while a strange and nameless 
something stole softly over her own. It was strange and nameless 
even to Clarissa, who knew the varied lights and shadows of that 
expressive countenance so well; for, with all its swift changes, it 
rarely showed tenderness, remorse or shame—and it was tender, 
remorseful and ashamed now. 

“Tam sorry my bird is dead ; and that I can never love it again,” 
she said softly, a faint quiver passing over her lips. 

Then the gentler mood passed as quickly as it had come, and 
she raised her eyes again full of defiance into St. Claire’s, while 
she stiffened her neck till it became like a column of stubbornness 
and pride. 

“* But he was mine, and it was a crime for him to leave me for 
any one else—to love any one but me. And I had the right to kill 
him if he did. AndI did kill him,” she said, setting her lips into 
a thin line and breathing hard through her palpitating nostrils. 

“ You are a cruel, wicked, jealous girl, and you will never come 
to any good,” said Clarissa for her final fling, as they heard the 
voice of Captain Stewart as he came through the garden, sum- 
moned by that marvellous telegraphy of looks and signs by which 
southern Italians are told all they wish to know and tell all they 
wish to have known. “And I will tell both father and mother 
what you have done,” she added; “and then you will see what 
they will say.” 

“T do not care what they say,” said Ione with stubborn pride. 
“It was your fault for enticing my bird from me. He was mine 
and he ought not to have left me. If it happened again I would 
do the same—I would kill him,” she added in her hardest, most 
tenacious, most desperate manner. 

At this moment Captain Stewart rounded the corner of the 
house; Mrs. Stewart came down the outside steps; and the 
conversation passed from the bird to St. Claire—how he found 
himself to-day? what had he done this morning ? was not Pelle- 
grino looking magnificent? had he ever seen the sea so en- 
chanting? and, was not the day absolutely perfect ? 

But on this Mrs. Stewart said, with the plaintive discontent 
of one ever on the look-out for flaws and seamy sides—one who 
has outlived all illusions : 

“No, not quite perfect, Ralph; there isa point of scirocco in it.” 

After these necessary preliminaries had been gone through, 
Clarissa broke out with the story of her sister’s iniquity; and, for 
all the presence of the stranger-guest, Ione was severely scolded 
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by Mrs. Stewart, and sermonised with more effect but in fewer 
words by her adopted father. Yet St. Claire, in spite of his 
constitutional dislike to think ill of others, could not help feeling 
that Clarissa told the news rather to get Ione into disgrace than 
for righteous indignation at the wrong itself. It was a stone put 
into her hand by Ione against herself, and it was only too easy to 
adjust the sling. Accordingly it was adjusted, and the blow was 
delivered with telling force. 

The severest thing, however, that was said or done was, when 
Captain Stewart, taking the girl’s burning hand and forcibly 
opening it, flicked with his forefinger a drop of blood that had 
come on the palm from the bleeding bird. 

“Eh?” he said drily. ‘That hand-reading fellow said it was 
cruel. He did not go quite so far as to say it would commit 
murder.” 

“And would again,” said Ione defiantly. 

Vincenzo, the swarthy Saracenic-looking head of the mill, was 
standing by Captain Stewart, just that one step in the rear 
which marked his inferior position—standing bareheaded in the 
sun, no one bidding him be covered, till Ione suddenly ordered 
him to put on his hat, as a sign of grace to him which meant 
rebuke to the rest. St. Claire, preoccupied and disturbed, had 
forgotten to return his salute, and, after Ione’s abrupt command, 
the man stood there with no more attention paid to his presence 
than if he had been a slave or an animal. With the quickness of 
his race, however, he seemed to have understood all that had 
taken place; and, with the ready sympathy which accompanies 
that quickness, to have identified himself with the matter on 
hand, though he himself was of no account in it. 

In aclear unembarrassed voice, but with almost servile devo- 
tion of manner, he said to Ione, as if it were a solatium that he 
was offering : 

“T will make a little coffin for your bird, signorina, and we will 
bury him among the flowers.” 

Captain Stewart looked at the man sharply, but Mrs. Stewart 
said, with a kindly smile, addressing St. Claire while glancing at 
Vincenzo : 

“He is such a good fellow, this Vincenzo! He always brings 
us flowers on Sunday, because he knows that Sunday is a holy day 
with us—not a mere festa, as with them, poor wretches !—and he 
wishes to honour it for our sakes. We have a fairly well- 
managed garden, as yousee; though I must say I do not think it 
is equal to its cost—seeing what we spend on it, it ought to be a 
thousand times better,” she put in parenthetically, with her usual 
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accent of displeased discontent; “but Vincenzo manages to get 
flowers far superior to any that we have. Ido not know where 
he goes for them; and he ought to tell us, but he will not, which 
is very wrong of him. Still, it is nice of him to bring them to us 
as he does. It is a graceful little attention, and shows that he 
appreciates all that we have done for him. For without us he 
would have starved in the streets,” she added, with that curious 
acrimony sometimes seen in generous people when recounting 
their good deeds, and half-angry with those whom they have 
served. 

All this time Vincenzo stood with a smiling face, bright, 
swarthy, glittering, looking from Mrs. Stewart to Dr. St. Claire, 
and from them to the others, in that unfocussed way of ignorant 
participation proper to a sympathetic man who does not under- 
stand what is being said, but who, hearing his own name, makes 
sure that it is something pleasant and friendly. 

“Does he speak English?” asked St. Claire. 

“No. Poor creatures, they are so benighted!” replied Mrs. 
Stewart. “They know absolutely nothing—no English— 
nothing of the Bible; you cannot call them Christians; indeed 
they are half savages.” 

“No, mamma, Vincenzo is not a savage. He is a gentleman by 
birth, and as good as we are,” said Ione suddenly. ‘“ He cannot 
help being a Roman Catholic, if that is what you mean by being 
benighted. He was born so.” 

“ Don’t speak to mother like that, Nony,” said Clarissa sharply. 

Vincenzo shifted his feet and took off his cap, which he twisted 
round and round in his hand. He was smiling as he had been 
smiling all the while; but the expression on his face was somehow 
different from what it had been ; and once, when he looked at Ione, 
when no one watched him, his eyes were like burning coals—but 
not fierce nor unfriendly. 

“He must have Saracenic blood in him,” said St. Claire, critical 
and professional. 

“That is self-evident,” said Captain Stewart. “He is a good 
fellow for what he is—the least of a scoundrel of any I have 
about me; but he is an uncommonly ugly dog I must admit.” 

“Yes ; he is no beauty,” laughed St. Claire. 

And then Vincenzo lifted his coal-black, deep-set shining 
eyes into the young doctor’s face and smiled benignly. He 
evidently imagined that St. Claire had said something that was 
complimentary and pleasant. 

After this they all turned with the master, and went through 
the garden to the mill, which was at a little distance from the 
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house. Their way led through hedges of monthly roses in the 
full perfection of their waxen bloom and delicate perfume; by 
large shrubs of broad-leaved fragrant geraniums, not yet in flower ; 
by miniature trees of glossy-leaved myrtle; by agaves and aloes 
and palms—giving a strangely tropical character to the whole 
scene; by groves of oranges and silver-dusted olives; by impene- 
trable hedges, living walls, of huge prickly-pear, or cactus, or fichi 
d’India, as it may best please one to call those rude amorphous 
growths which are so like great vegetable beasts—beasts muti- 
lated, wounded, torn, dismembered, yet surviving all ill-treatment 
by dint of strength and patience, and doing to the last, in spite 
of torture and ill-usage, their life’s work of producing delicate 
and dainty fruit. Those poor ill-used and all-enduring vegetable 
beasts !—they are nearly as pathetic as the tortured “ciuci” of 
Castellammare ! 

How different it all was from anything to be seen in England! 
How much more luxuriant, how much more poetic, and how much 
less complete and orderly! Villa Clarissa was noted for its 
good management, but it would not have borne comparison with 
an English estate tilled by English hands ; and the general look of 
loose-lying ends and unfinished bits everywhere, like vacant spaces 
in a mosaic, would have grieved the soul of a high-farming 
landowner. Here the marvel was, not the vacant spaces, but 
those filled in and perfected. Such as it was, however, it was 
very picturesque, very novel, rich and lovely; and St. Claire 
forgot the weeds in the flowers, and the partial disorder in the 
general profusion. 

So, passing through this odd kind of enchanted ground, where 
wonders might have taken place as of the established order of 
things, they reached at last the mill to which they were bound, 
and whereof Vincenzo was the accredited overseer. 

Half a dozen men were lounging about the place, doing a little 
here and a little there, in that desultory unmethodical way 
which seems to be more play than work, and more pretence than 
reality. One moved a sack a few inches farther to the side, as it 
would appear quite unnecessarily, and more as if to mask idleness 
than to do real work. Another examined with close attention the 
empty hoppers, which were protected against the wiles of the Evil 
One by a picture of the Madonna pasted against the upright. A 
third lazily rubbed the flour between his fingers ; a fourth seemed 
to find a grave problem in the material of which the sack was 
made. But when the master and his party came in, even these 
perfunctory little’ activities ceased, and all grouped themselves 
about the sacks and columns of the hall, each man, with the 
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unconscious grace of his nation, making a picture or representing 
a statue. 

All seemed to turn as if involuntarily to Ione. The master 
was the master, whose favour represented the bread and wine and 
oil of their homes; the mistress was the mistress whose grace 
gave extra gratuities to fill the gaps made by the hand of the 
Church and the cursed ill-chance of the lotto; but that younger 
signorina, that fair-haired girl, who was as if one of them and 
yet was not—she was the flower they all admired, the shrine at 
which they all worshipped, the cynosure of all their bold black 
roving eyes, the uncrowned queen to whom all their fervent and 
ideal loyalty was devoted. From Vincenzo to that young lad of 
sixteen, lounging with the grace of a forest animal and the un- 
conscious dignity of a red Indian across a sack, and devouring 
Tone with his eyes, all turned to her as naturally as Mohammedans 
to their far-off Mecca, as Sabians to the sun. 

To Clarissa came none of this ardent devotion. She had not 
that electric quality, that magnetic power, possessed in such 
abundance by Ione. She was just a nice little plump white 
human pigeon to them—no more; but Ione was the young goddess 
whom each man secretly loved as a woman, yet scarcely wished 
to find less than divine. 

The girl seemed to feel her position as the untitled queen of all 
these unsworn subjects, for she was superb in her easy conscious- 
ness of power—her strange eyes flashing now on one now on 
another as she silently gathered up their homage and secretly 
returned encouragement. In that uncongenial life of home, where 
she was always as if in disgrace and somewhat under chastisement, 
it pleased her to feel that here, among her adopted father’s ‘men, 
she was supreme, and that, lowly as it might be, she had an 
empire which no one could invade. To a woman a sceptre-is 
always a sceptre, and in default of gold and ivory, one of humble 
reeds or woodland flowers is better than none at all. 

To-day the girl’s fascination for these men seemed to be in- 
creased. Perhaps the mysterious force of her nature had gained 
in strength from the sin that she had committed and the passion 
that had possessed her. Who knows? We have not sounded yet 
all the depths of human nature ; and we do not know the full mean- 
ing of those words we use so glibly—spiritual influence. Be that as 
it may, this spiritual influence always exercised by Ione over her 
father’s men, was to-day more potent even than usual. Vincenzo 
had told the whole story by a few gestures and glances as he came 
into the mill; and each man and boy lounging there knew, as he 
looked, that in the long white hand so closely clasped the little 
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bird lay dead; and that Ione, who loved it, had killed it from 
jealousy and out of regard for her rights. They knew and sym- 
pathised and secretly adored her more than before. ‘She is one 
of us,” they said among themselves. Daughter as she was of that 
cold and distant England, where the sun never shines, where no 
flowers bloom and no fruits ripen, she was nevertheless one of 
them. 

And yet she, who seemed born for the life of the fervid South, 
was a passionate lover of England, that unknown but to her ideal 
land of individual rights and female liberty; while Clarissa, 
who physically and by character was English to her finger- 
tips, cared for no place but Sicily, and never wished to leave 
Palermo. 

By looks and signs the story of Ione’s jealousy and revenge had 
been told by Vincenzo to all the men at the mill. By looks and 
signs too, the new-comer was discussed—and pronounced a man 
of no account. He was to be ranked with Clarissa and human 
pigeons; but he was not of the height and stature of Ione, their 
queen. They need not trouble themselves about him. To be sure 
he was one of that powerful nation whose supremacy they had to 
acknowledge in their padrone; but he was only a poor creature 
for all his soft eyes and that strange beauty of face which was of 
the type that painters have taken for St. John or the Christ. And 
they, the fiery children of the South, with the living sun in 
their veins, had the right to despise him as one of the traditional 
“machines ” of his race. 

And thus, before his face, unseen and undetected, went round 
from each to each a whole litany of contempt, and the stranger 
was relegated to the limbo of the despised. Monica had wept for 
him in the solitude of her chamber—Monica, the sweetest flower 
and purest growth of womanhood ; but these wild and ignorant 
Sicilian peasants ridiculed and contemned him, and ranked him 
below a girl as wild, as passionate, and nearly as ignorant as 
themselves. 

The visit to the mill over, they all went back to the house, 
where the luncheon was English in design and Sicilian in execu- 
tion—like the translation of a ballad into terza rima. But it 
pleased St. Claire, disposed to be pleased with everything at the 
Villa Clarissa. He felt as if he should get well and strong now. 
Yesterday and to-day had given him a lift onward—such a sensitive 
and impressionable creature as he was, and so painfully under the 
influence of his imagination and affections ! 

The only thing that disturbed the absolute enjoyment of the 
hour was the anomalous position which Ione seemed to hold in the 
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family. A daughter, like Clarissa, there was yet the most unde- 
niable if subtle difference made between her and her sister. Where 
the one was listened to with that kind of respect which springs 
from love, the other was contradicted and opposed with the chronic 
contempt of chronic displeasure. Where the one seemed to be in 
the full sunshine of favour, the other was evidently in the cold 
shade of mild disgrace. Even the very speech and manner of the 
girls themselves was different, for where Clarissa called her parents 
father and mother, Ione said papa and mamma; where Clarissa 
kissed and fondled each by turn, to receive back as much as she 
gave, Ione never laid her hand on either, nor was she caressed 
more than she herself caressed. And St. Claire wondered why 
there was this strange discrepancy of spirit and bearing, and why 
the younger daughter was always spoken to in the reproving 
manner of one under enduring chastisement. What had she done ? 
—how had she offended that she should be thus rebuffed? 
He admired her immensely; did she not suggest Monica Bar- 
rington?—if only in that evasive way of false likenesses and 
imaginative suggestions, which vanish as you examine them, 
till at last the first impression becomes merely a memory and no 
longer a fact—still, did she not suggest Monica? 

Nevertheless, despite all his admiration, all his sympathy, he 
was sorry that she had killed the bird. The act which had roused 
for her the ardent admiration of the men at the mill, had saddened 
him. He could not say that it had revolted him. His repulsion 
was not so strong as that; but it had shocked and made him sorry. 
All the same, he did not like to hear her spoken to as if under 
perpetual chastisement and in enduring if mild disgrace; and he 
wondered how such manifestly kind people as the Stewarts had 
the heart to do it! 

After a time Ione, who had lapsed into absolute silence, sitting 
by the window and looking out on the garden as if dreaming with 
her eyes open, got up and left the room, and St. Claire saw her no 
more. It came to be time for him to leave, but still she did not 
appear; and he had to bid the family farewell without including 
her. As he went through the court she suddenly appeared from 
under the archway of the outer staircase and came up to him, 
almost as if she had watched for him. And yet, it had been only 
by chance that he had not been accompanied to the gate according 
to the sweet and hospitable fashion of the place; in which case 
watching for him, to have a word with him alone, would have been 
a needless trouble. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, offering her hand. “I want to say I am 
sorry I killed the bird.” 
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“Thank you: Iam glad that you have said this,” said St. Claire 
fervently. ‘God bless you!” 

“You are very good—very very good,” said Ione looking into 
his face, her dilated eyes as dark as night. “I feel that you 
will understand me.” 

Then she turned away, and in 2 moment she had gone. 

“She has conscience and a heart,” said St. Claire to himself 
as he passed through the gate, his own heart considerably the 
lighter for this philanthropic relief. ‘Iam glad she is a good 
girl after all!” 

As he thought this, Vincenzo, lounging with his noiseless step 
along the sunny side of the garden-wall, came up to the carriage, 
the door of which he opened, while he took off his cap with a smile. 

“Thank you,” said St. Claire a little brusquely. 

The man inspired him with a certain horror, and for the life of 
him he could not be suave and sweet as he generally was. 

There was no smile on the Sicilian’s face as he looked after the 
carriage and made a significant movement with his hand—no 
smile, but a scowl that made the blazing fire of his eyes yet more 
potent, as he peered through the bars of the gate and saw Ione, 
with a dead-white face and tears in her eyes, standing motionless 
by the fountain, the dead bird in her relaxed hand, while she 
looked at the falling water, conscious of only one thought, one 
feeling: “I am glad I confessed I was sorry—glad that he was 
pleased with me and said God bless you!” 

Then Vincenzo came through the gate and went up to her. 

“Shall I make the little coffin, signorina?” he said, his head 
uncovered, and his dark eyes reading her face as if he would read 
down into her heart. 

She turned from him impatiently. He had interrupted her 
thoughts, broken the flow of her soothing stream of repentance, 
and she was angry with him, as she often was; for all that she 
upheld him when Mrs. Stewart found fault with him, and rebuked 
those who rebuked him. 

“No,” she said haughtily ; “when I want you to do anything 
for me, Vincenzo, I will ask you—you need not offer.” 

“The signorina is mistress. She could never ask me for what 
I would not give her—even my life,” said Vincenzo, with more 
earnestness than is generally thrown into such-like professions of 
faith and offers of service. ‘ But the little bird cannot be kept. 
He must be buried, and soon.” 

“Leave me. You are impertinent—you are tiresome!” said Ione 
angrily. ‘If I choose he shall not be buried at all. Iam the 
mistress. If I choose to keep him, what is that to you?” 
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“ Padrona,” said Vincenzo humbly. “ But it will do you harm 
to keep him, signorina. It will give you fever.” 

“What right have you to speak? You shall not take my 
bird from me! Leave me, I say!” said Ione, with vehemence 
and passion. 

“ Padrona,” repeated Vincenzo; and at the word he was gone, 
rounding the corner of the house like a dusky shadow gliding from 
her path. 

Then Ione dashed away for her own part into a special place 
among the trees which she had made her own, and where she 
always went when oppressed and disturbed. And here, throwing 
herself on the ground, she covered the dead bird with passionate 
kisses, saying again and again: “I loved you, Mimi! I loved 
you! Oh believe that I loved you! I killed you, but I loved 
you!” 


CuapTer XIV. 


DOMESTICATED. 


“We shall have to introduce you to some of our friends,” said 
Captain Stewart one day when St. Claire was at the Villa Clarissa, 


as he so often was now. 

“Tf you intend to pass the winter here you must go into 
society,” said Mrs. Stewart in her gently sorrowful way. “You 
will find some pleasant people both among ourselves and the 
Palermitans.” 

“Yes,” said the Captain; “that every one would say. The 
Palermitans are wonderfully hospitable to strangers who are fitly 
introduced.” 

“T thought the Italians did not understand hospitality,” said 
St. Claire. 

“In our way perhaps no, in their way yes. They do not ask 
you to dinner, but they give you a seat in their carriage and take 
you to eat ices. You cannot goin upon them at twelve o’clock in 
the day, but you are free of their salons every evening when they 
are at home; and you may go as early as the habits of the place 
allow and stay as late—not wearing out your welcome by repeti- 
tion. We give food, they companionship. Our method is a sur- 
vival of the time when starvation was a man’s ever-present foe, 
theirs of a state of society when personal peril was the greatest 
fact of life—when, therefore, the defence of association was the 
greatest need, and admission to that association the supreme mark 
of confidence.” 
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“T gee,” said St. Claire, who thought the explanation more 
ingenious than true. 

“One thing will be sure to strike you—the dreadful number of 
titles here,” said Mrs. Stewart in an aggrieved voice. 

She rejoiced in the fact, but she liked to complain of it. She 
was too thoroughly English not to reverence rank, but she was 
also too thoroughly English not to resent the apportionment which 
gave that rank to the Palermitans and left themselves without 
“handles,” though with undoubted pedigree. 

“That makes no difference,” said Captain Stewart. “Among 
themselves they are punctilious enough on the matter of relative 
rank, but they do not care two straws about it with us. An 
Englishman is always an Englishman to them, whether he be a 
lord or only a plain mister; and they like us as a race; which is 
so much in our favour as individuals.” 

“T am sure I wonder that they do!” said Ione abruptly. 

No one answered her; and though St. Claire looked at her, 
as if in response, he did not speak. He thought he should pro- 
bably get her into trouble if he drew her out. 

“T shall be very glad to know any of your friends,” he then 
said, having nothing else to say; but in his own mind he 
thought he should find none so congenial to him as were these 
hospitable Stewarts, with their pretty place and their charming 
daughters. 

“T will put you up to a few of the most special,” then said the 
Captain, and forthwith began a list of Princes and Princesses, 
Barons and Baronesses, Counts and Countesses, till his guest 
wondered if the city held an untitled man or woman in its ranks 
at all. It was a long page of the Palermitan Almanach de Gotha 
to learn, but St. Claire had a good head and a retentive memory, 
and social dignities came easily in his way. To be sure he made 
a few mistakes and misfits, as was but natural. He gave the 
grandfather as a son, and called the daughter-in-law the mother, 
and hopelessly jumbled up, as if in a bag, the various members of 
that large family, each of whom had a different name and title 
from the others. But he made out something definite at last, and 
established a kind of central point round which all the rest would 
cluster in time. 

He made out clearly and distinctly the individuality of that 
travelled and well-read Countess who had been everywhere, and 
who knew all the picturesque by-places as well as the general 
centres of interest in Europe. And her daughter—that ideal kind 
of princess whom all women loved and all men adored, whose mind 
was as rich as her personality was gracious—he got her, too, 
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well established, so that he should know them both when he should 
be taken to cail. That grand old Princess, the “ doyenne” of the 
local aristocracy, with her stainless repute and honourable name; 
her daughter so interesting and gentle, and so curiously English 
in character; and her daughter again, so curiously English in 
physique—these images, too, he fixed as those of people he was 
bound to respect and admire when he met them. The grandfather 
of this last, this fair-faced Palermitan lily, one of the many noble 
exiles of 48, was another personality not likely toslip. When he, 
St. Claire, came to know him, the Stewarts said, he would find him 
the most delightful companion in the world, and the best racon- 
teur. His stories of English life and experience were inimitable! 
And those two brothers, who also had been of the emigration— 
the elder, as Captain Stewart said: “the best-bred man in the 
island ;” to which Mrs. Stewart added as her testimony: “ with all 
the graces of his own race and all the virtues of ours, and with 
none of the faults of either’—the younger, in his time one of 
the most gallant soldiers of all in the national army—they were 
cleared from the mass, and made as sharp and distinct as two 
cameos. So were the noble-hearted, handsome wife and the grace- 
ful daughter with her gift of genius, belonging to the one—the 
bright and hospitable signora with the studious son, of the 
. other. That charming group of friends and relations, so good and 
true and simple and sincere; the patriarch} of the English colony, 
with his magnificent garden, his gentle wife and her sweet kind- 
liness; the scholarly clergyman, and his wife whose life had been 
a romance; the men of letters here, the men of science there; 
the pleasant Baron, the kindly Duke, the learned Abbate, the 
famous Professor—it was an interesting page of personal gossip, 
the “ carte du pays” well drawn out; and it amused St. Claire, who, 
a8 has been said, was fond of genealogy and local Debretts. 

“‘ Now be sure you distinguish one from the other, and do not 
confound A with B nor C with D,” said Captain Stewart. 
“ Above all, take pains to learn your pronunciation correctly. 
A letter makes all the difference; as between that fascinating 
Princess and my dear good friend Luigi, for example. Doubled 
when it should be single, or deprived of its consort when it 
should be doubled, will land you in more holes than one. So be 
careful,” 

“T will do my best,” said St. Claire. 

“How can it interest you to know anything of the people 
here, you who come from-England ?” said Ione scornfully. 

“Why not?” Armine answered. “Do you not think it inter- 
esting to study differences ? ” 
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“Not for an Englishman to study a continental!” said Ione 
superbly. 

‘“‘ How can you be so prejudiced, Nony!” said Clarissa. “ Why 
are not foreigners as good as we are? Poor dears! I am sure they 
are.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Ione; and on Mrs. Stewart returning 
plaintively : “‘ My poor dear misguided child, what can you possibly 
know of the matter?” and Captain Stewart adding bluntly : “Shut 
up, Io, and do not let us have any more of your confounded non- 
sense!” that thread of talk dropped and was not taken up 
again. 

"nal yet Ione had only said what she had heard a dozen times 
before from the two who represented her parents. Had Clarissa 
scoffed at the people among whom they had elected to make their 
home, they would have smiled at her enthusiastic patriotism and 
would have said she was not so far wrong in her estimate—but what 
Clarissa might do with honour was counted to Ione for shame— 
even though the father and mother did their best to be just ; and 
were just, according to their ability. 

The Stewarts not only made themselves St. Claire’s introducers 
to the society of the place, but they also took pains to show him 
everything of interest, and specially to localise the native legends 
and historic events. They took him to the exact spot where the 
Sicilian vespers began, and tried in vain to teach him how to pro- 
nounce that famous shibboleth of “ciceri.” They traced the line 
on the hill where Garibaldi and his devoted band came down in 
their strength like a living stream dyed red with the glorious 
dawn, bringing the freedom of Sicily as their offering to Palermo. 
They translated for his benefit old ballads, like that of the 
‘Baronessa di Carini,’ and told him those wonderful stories of 
courage and audacity which have already made of the brigand 
chief Leone a being almost as legendary as Fra Diavolo. They 
showed him over the new institutions, and severely criticised all 
the details of management ; as the English always do, whether at 
home or abroad. They took him to the churches, some of which 
were under repair, and fell foul of every bit of modern work, how- 
ever well done, which was to restore the lost substance of the old 
and fill up the gaps made by time. But then they would not have 
been English here too, had they not idealised the remote past of 
Italy and vilified the immediate present. Had they not read 
their Ruskin? and was it not in their province, as members of the 
nation which set up the Duke and his horse over a gateway, and 
substituted the griffin for Temple Bar, to lecture all others on 
taste and the conservation of things ancient and historic? and 
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above all, were not the picturesque ignorance and darkness, disease 
and misery of old times worth all the unesthetic light and liberty 
and health and strength of these modern degenerate days? To 
hear the English in Italy, one would say that the prosperity, the 
education and liberty of a whole people are not worth a fine 
facade or an imposing procession; and that something pretty to 
look at is worth far more than free government or wholesome 
living. And the Stewarts, though enlightened people in their own 
way, were not proof against the prevailing folly of their race. 

And finally, to complete their good offices, they introduced him 
to society, so that he was made free of all the houses which were 
open to themselves. 

Then it was that he found for himself how frank and hospitable 
are these dear Italian islanders, with the proud and capable Sara- 
cenic strain running through their blood; their myths of old 
Greece floating like perfume and echoing like music through the 
air; their pathetic history and their stirring feuds; their saintly 
legends which jostle and displace the divine old myths, or rather 
into which those myths have transformed themselves; their com- 
memorative customs which lift the whole life out of the common- 
place into the ideal ;—those dear Italian islanders, to know whom 
is to love !—as he proved for his own part; and with reason. 

The Countess showed him her house and the Count took him 
over his garden; the Princess had him to her receptions and 
made him a favourite guest when out for her villeggiatura; the 
two dear brothers invited him to dinner, and the girl entranced 
him with her singing :—every one was kind to him, every one made 
much of him—the women, because he was so interesting and hand- 
some and delicate and young, and the men, because it pleased the 
women and he looked as if he had no harm in him. So that for 
a broken-hearted lover, as he was, St. Claire enjoyed himself dis- 
creetly and carried his secret sorrows bravely. 

Truly, without disloyalty to his lost love, his wounds were doing 
well, A spiritual surgeon would have said, diagnosing with 
judgment, that they were granulating apace and looking remark- 
ably healthy. It must be so. To live with a dead joy never 
absent from one’s consciousness is very soon to die with it. For 
the mind follows the law of the body, and wounds which will not 
heal bring all things to destruction. 

So the time passed. The soft-spoken, gentle-mannered, hand- 
some young fellow was so accustomed to be petted and caressed— 
so used to be treated as a personage of importance—that all the 
kindness lavished on him by his new friends came to him as by 
prescriptive right, and he took it with that simplicity of accept- 
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ance which of itself is a charm in the beautiful young. He made 
no disclaimers and no opposition; showed no surprise, and only 
expressed his gratitude by smiling amiably, when he was flattered, 
and looking content when he was singled out for supreme atten- 
tion and marked kindness. When bright eyes shone the brighter 
as he entered the room, and sweet voices had an extra touch of 
silver as they spoke to him, he took it all as one who knew the 
whole rosary by heart, and who received only his due. And this 
quiet unconsciousness of any special grace in the favours accorded 
him made part of his success with the women. The men perhaps 
said a few hard things among themselves, as was but natural; but 
the women found it “lovely.” It was the unconscious self-asser- 
tion of a superior person whose credentials are undeniable. It 
was the prince travelling incognito, who does not think it strange 
when some one more acute than the rest drops a court courtesy, 
and says “ Your Royal Highness.” 

He took it all so much as his by right that surely it was so! 
Well-dressed, well-mannered, with his air of accustomedness to 
luxury and homage and the finer things of life, he had the look 
of a man richer than his expenditure, and superior to the condi- 
tions which it has pleased him for the moment to adopt. To see 
him here in Palermo no one would have supposed that for his sole 
wealth he had only what remained of those three hundred pounds 
which had been brought him by the ravens, and the reversionary 
interest, when his health should be re-established, of a small 
country practice which gave him bread and left no margin for 
butter. He had the air of thousands a year; and Palermo set 
him down at the value of his looks. 

This was not his fault. The most rigid moralist could scarcely 
have held him bound to appear poor for truth’s sake, or to publish 
a statement of his finances in Lo Statuto. It had been his 
misfortune before now to look one thing and be another; and 
this was only a repetition of the old liiany of misunderstanding 
which more than once had been intoned to his disaster. 

Where all liked him, the Stewarts liked him most of all. Even 
the wiry and determined Captain, his very antithesis in some 
things, found points of agreement in others, which made the 
running smooth. To be sure he would not have chosen this soft- 
voiced and gentle-mannered young physician as his partner in a 
difficult business, where he had risked his fortune to save it only 
by bold combinations and resolute action. He would not have 
put him at the head of an exploring expedition where courage and 
endurance were the alphabet of success; nor would he have sent 
him where astuteness and diplomatic fence were the great things 
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needed. But he liked him as a guest; he trusted him with the 
girls; and he believed him to be a man to whom any father might 
safely give his daughter, sure that, when he married, his wife’s 
happiness would be welded into the very substance of her wedding- 
ring. 

As they saw more and more of him, both father and mother 
felt, what they did not acknowledge even to each other, that, as 
Clarissa’s choice, this charming young fellow should meet with no 
opposition, and Guli should supply the wedding-cake. They had 
decided, as we know, that Clarissa should not marry a Sicilian; 
and the English colony was poor in available husbands. Though 
the farthest possible removed from wishing her to marry at all, 
they were too loving and just to desire her to remain single for 
their sakes. And here was the man who, in body, mind and 
estate, seemed made for the occasion. 

They knew nothing of his broken fortunes and unhappy love. 
They saw him only as Edward Formby’s friend, therefore to be 
trusted and believed in as what he seemed to be; and he seemed 
to be little less than a prince in disguise. In his sweet impartial 
way he was equally devoted to both girls; but parental love gave 
the balance that extra weight which made Clarissa turn the scale. 
How should she not? Who in his senses would prefer Ione, that 
uncomfortable anomaly with her red-gold hair and indescribable 
green eyes—that odd mixture of passion and indolence, of dreams 
and unrest—to a sweet-tempered sensible little pigeon like Clarissa, 
whose worst moods, compared to the ordinary outbursts of that 
other, were like April showers set against tropical tempests? And 
such a good wife as she would make!—so domestic, so clever in 
management, so notable and exact—did that count for nothing? 
Ione, who had been just as well trained, given the same advan- 
tages, and brought up on the same lines, could do nothing useful, 
and was discontented, undisciplined and jealous. In fact Ione 
was not to be thought of when Clarissa was to the fore; and St. 
Claire was far too nice a fellow to be thrown away. 

Yes, the thing fitted. Now that his health had become so much 
more robust, and there was evidently nothing much amiss—given 
the question of settlements satisfactorily arranged—there would 
be no objection raised when the moment came. 

Though the Captain did not harbour this thing as a planned 
future—only perceived it as a possible contingency—Mrs. Stewart, 
woman-like, cherished it as a charming picture, over which, how- 
ever, she would break her heart should it cease to be a picture 
and become a living fact; and St. Claire got the good of the 
situation. Meanwhile the picture grew daily more vivid to the 
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mother, as the handsome young fellow crept closer and closer into 
her affections, and she felt as Oakhurst before her had felt, that 
he was “so good” and “so pure.” 

On his side, that healthy granulation of his wounds went 
steadily on, and the solid silver chain of friendship supplied the 
broken golden links of love; he all the time taking everything 
with that simplicity of acceptance which made petting and devo- 
tion his rightful due by the letters-patent of nature and fitness. 
Not that he was acoxcomb. He was simply a man in whom the 
feminine element predominated over the masculine—whose very 
virtues were feminine, and whose manhood was free from manly 
vices—who was sweet and gentle and affectionate and pure, sus- 
pecting no evil, and meaning as little as he suspected. His cha- 
racter failed in force but was rich in beauty ; and for the strength 
of will which was wanting he substituted delicacy of conscience, 
which perhaps came to the same thing in the end. 

But with all this pleasant toying with this newly-minted silver 
chain of friendship, his heart turned ever and ever back to the 
broken golden links, and he knew, with unwavering conviction, that 
Monica Barrington was the only woman he had ever loved or ever 
could love, as the true meaning of love goes. All before her had 
been phantasms—all after her would be ghosts; and neither in 
phantasms nor in ghosts is there solid substance for the heart or 
soul of man. 


Cuarrer XY. 
WHICH ? OR EITHER ? 


Nong of his later friends took the place of the first with St. Claire. 
He was staunch to his flag, and allowed no one to exercise the 
same kind of fascination over him as did the Stewarts, with those 
two pretty girls as the chief workers of the spell. The glamour 
of the place was round Clarissa equally with Ione, and in his pre- 
sent poetic mood he idealised even that most commonplace little 
person, and made a bit of ordinary “satin-stone” do duty for a 
pearl of price. 

It was all the fault of Nature—that grand enchantress who 
transmutes common earths into noble gems; all the fault of that 
great sun-god who hides beneath a veil of glory whatever is less 
than lovely, and touches into divine magnificence things which, 
left to themselves, are mean and sordid and of no repute. 

Moreover, being heart-broken for Monica and pledged to eternal 
widowerhood and constancy, the young doctor had no scruple in 
surrendering himself to the fascinations of these two innocent 
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Viviennes, believing Ione morally lovely against his better 
judgment and Clarissa poetically delightful against his truer 
perception. 

Could it be said that he flirted? If he did, then it was with 
both girls at once, with one as much as, and no more than, with 
the other. Had he been accused, he would have repudiated the 
accusation in all eagerness and sincerity, and would have said he 
meant nothing, and they knew that he meant nothing. But then 
we repudiate many things which the watching world asserts of 
us. And which, pray you, is true ?—our own heart, with its trick 
of self-deception and power of blunting the fine edge of conscience, 
or the evidence gathered by those who think they see to the 
foundations when they do not penetrate below the surface? Be- 
tween self-deception and purblindness poor Truth has a bad time 
of it;—as now, in the way in which things were going and judged 
of at the Villa Clarissa. 

For instance, was it flirting when, one afternoon, as the young 
people were whiling away the time by spelling words with ivory 
letters, St. Claire, taking up the letters C. A. S., put them before 
Clarissa, saying: “Your initials are the same as mine, only 
transposed. Clarissa Alice Stewart—Armine St. Claire ;”— 
looking at her as he spoke with eyes which seemed to be as full of 
love as his words were full of secret meaning? Perhaps Clarissa 
thought so; and perhaps Ione thoughtso; for the one blushed 
and looked down, and the other grew pale and looked away, as 
she held up her head with the severe disdain of one who will not 
waste her time in folly—or worse. 

“You cannot make any good of yours, if I can of mine,” laughed 
Clarissa, glancing at her mother, who was comfortably dozing on 
the sofa. ‘They say that the initials of our name should spell 
something sensible to bring good luck. Now A.&. C. don’t spell 
anything, do they? But I can make mine into a word—‘ cas.’ 
I wonder what’s,‘cas’!” she laughed again. 

“ All that is beautiful—all that is delightful!” said St. Claire 
with gallant fervour. “If only wishes were as powerful as they 
are sincere |” 

“Well, if they were?” asked Clarissa, with sweet unconscious- 
ness of backgrounds and double meanings. 

“You should be one of the golden glories of the world!” said 
St. Claire, repeating the former phase of gallant fervour. 

“Oh, I should make a very bad kind of ‘golden glory’!” said 
Clarissa, her eyes sparkling, her whole plump, sleek little person 
sleeker and plumper than ever with this pleasant influx of gratified 
vanity. “Iam only a humble little mouse. If I could be trans- 
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formed, I should like to be made into a bird or a flower, and to 
leave all the grand things to others.” 

“We will find some good fairy to make you into a pretty little 
singing-bird, and put you in a cage full of flowers,” said St. Claire. 

“And then Nony would kill me,” said Clarissa with rather 
a falsetto accent in her voice. 

“No, she would take care of you and feed you with sugar,” said 
St. Claire. ‘“ What shall we make you, Miss Ione?” he asked, 
turning to the younger girl with just the same sweetness of 
manner as he had had when speaking to Clarissa. ‘ Will you be 
a golden glory, or a bird in a cage full of flowers? I fancy the 
former would suit you better than the latter. What do you say?” 

Ione’s rigid face did not relax by a line. She had no relish for 
the aftermath of attentions—for the mere gleanings of the field ; 
and to talk nonsense—and such nonsense !—to her as a second to 
Clarissa was worse than neglect. 

“Ido not know what you are talking about!” she said with 
supreme disdain. 

“Whether you will be a bird, like that poor little Mimi you 
killed, or a golden glory set upon a throne,” said Clarissa. “Iam 
going to be another Mimi—but you are not to kill me, you know. 
Dr. St. Claire has promised that you will not. He says you will 
give me sugar instead. Will you give me quantities of sugar, 
Nony ?” 

“Do not include me in such absurdity,” said Ione proudly. 
“You know how much I dislike nonsense.” 

“T forgot that you are sacred when you play queen—and you 
are playing queen now,” said Clarissa, with unabated good- 
humour. “We all have to attend to Nony’s wishes when she 
plays queen,” she added blithely to St. Claire. ‘Have we 
not, Nony ?” 

“Tf teasing is attending to one’s wishes—yes,” said Ione. 

“Naughty No! now you are cross,” laughed Clarissa, pinching 
her cheek. “ What a naughty little No it is!” 

“Don’t, Clarissa,” cried Ione, pushing away her sister’s hand. 
“You are too aggravating to be borne!” 

_“My dear Ione, your temper grows worse every day of your 
life,” said Mrs. Stewart, who had roused herself from her doze at 
the first sound of Ione’s irritated voice. ‘You allow yourself to 
be made angry by the merest trifle—you cannot bear a joke, nor 
enter into any kind of innocent fun. I really do not know what 
to do with you,” she added, in her helplessly plaintive but not 
acrimonious way. 


“Tt is not fun, mamma; it is ill natured teasing,” said Ione. 
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“That is because you are ill-tempered, my poor girl. If you 
were as amiable as Clarissa, you would take things as she means 
them,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T am sure I did not wish to tease you, Nony,” said Clarissa 
with genuine amiability—perhaps a little heightened for the good 
effect to be produced. “Do not scold her, mother. It was my 
fault. I ought to have been more careful,” she added nicely ; and 
St. Claire thought to himself: ‘“ What a heavenly temper that 
dear little girl has; and what a pity this beautiful creature should 
be so nervous,” smiling on both with impartial benignity. 

“T am sorry if I was cross; but you know you meant to tease 
me, Clarissa,” said Ione with an effort. 

And with this she got up and left the room, and no one saw her 
again for that night. She had a headache and had gone to bed, 
she said, when Clarissa knocked at her barred door to tell her to 
come into the drawing-room to wish Dr. St. Claire good-night, as 
he was going away. But Vincenzo, who found himself in the 
garden beneath her window long after midnight, saw her sitting 
out on the loggia in the moonlight, with a look on her face 
that went to his heart like a wound—which he thought to himself 
how could he avenge ? 

This was one example of St. Claire’s mindless method of making 
love—but to which? Or it might be simply an instance of his 
ordinary manner, according to the way in which it was taken. In 
any case it must be confessed that it was a manner to the highest 
extent silly, yet both misleading and provocative. 

Another time he was singing one of his pretty little French 
songs—that whereof the burden was: ‘“ M’amie que j’aime tant!” 
While he sang he looked at Ione, only because she chanced to be in 
the line of vision, and he must look at something. But, because as 
he had last sung that song to Monica, his voice was full now of 
tremulous passion and his eyes were dark and tender with unshed 
tears. And when a handsome young fellow looks full into the face 
of a beautiful girl, with such eloquence of feeling as St. Claire 
betrayed at this moment, and says in tones which vibrate with the 
very pathos of devotion: “M’amie que j’aime tant!” what can 
people think but that this too is a method of making love ? 

Yet in truth nothing was farther from Armine’s thoughts than 
wilful love-making. It was only his treacherous eyes, and his state 
of gentle melancholy and chronic heartbreak which made him look 
like it. But Ione’s cheeks turned pale, and her eyes were dark as 
night as she cast them down beneath her heavy lids; and her heart, 


whispering to her hope: “ Was it meant?” was answered back by 
both pride and fear. 
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St. Claire had a fine cat’s-eye ring. It was almost unique for 
colour and lustre, and he was proud of it. It was one of the few 
things which he had preserved from the wreck of his fortune, and 
he always felt that in some sense his good luck was bound up with 
this gem. One day Mrs. Stewart—who, by the way, was invariably 
present while St. Claire made his odd double-handed love—asked 
to see this ring. He took it from his finger and gave it to her. 
From her it passed to Clarissa, who, girl-like, put it on her own 
finger. But it was too large for any of the pretty little pink 
fingers which made the delight of the Palermitan glove-makers, 
and her own despair at their constant misfits. It was next handed 
to Ione, who looked at it without trying it on. 

“See if it fits you,” said St. Claire, as if it had been the glass 
slipper and he the prince on the search for Cinderella. 

Her hand, though finely shaped, was many sizes larger than 
Clarissa’s ; and St. Claire’s was small fora man. The ring which 
he wore on his little finger fitted her third to perfection—her 
third—the fatal finger of a woman’s hand! 

“It goes perfectly,” said St. Claire with a smile. “I did not 
think our hands paired so well.” 

“Tf they do, yours must be too small for a man, or Ione’s too 
large for a woman,” said Mrs. Stewart with her usual manner of 
gentle displeasure. To which Ione, holding up her beautiful hands 
in the pose in which they made the best lines and had the most 
becoming physiognomy, said, with hypocritical humility: ‘“ Mine 
are too large for a woman, mamma. Did you ever see such awful 
monsters ?” 

“No, they are beautiful! ” said St. Claire with anatomical admi- 
ration. ‘“ And so,” turning to Clarissa, “are yours, Miss Stewart 
—ofa different style from your sister’s, but equally beautiful.” 

“You have catholic tastes, Dr. St. Claire,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
a shade of petulance mingled with her general melancholy. 

“T cultivate catholicity of taste. I have a great dislike to 
one-sidedness and narrowness,” answered Dr. St. Claire in his 
sweet way. 

“One may be too catholic,” returned Clarissa’s mother. “I 
will say to you what our good clergyman once said to a dreadful 
sceptic who was here: ‘ Better be anchored to something, no matter 
— than floating about at the mercy of every wind that 

ows.’ ” 

“Yes, in matters of opinion; but in the faculty of finding the 
beautiful—is it not better to be able to find that everywhere than 
only in a few isolated spots?” asked St. Claire. 

“Tf you confine yourself to what you call finding the beautiful, 
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to pictures or places or churches, perhaps you are right,” an- 
swered Mrs. Stewart. “But this kind of temperament goes 
into so much else, and sometimes leads to great danger—to latitu- 
dinarianism, for example, and indecision of character all through.” 

“Tt may, but not necessarily,” said St. Claire. 

“It is so much better to know your own mind and hold by your 
opinions,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

And St. Claire could not for the life of him imagine what she 
meant, or of what she was vaguely accusing him. He had never 
seen her so nearly ill-tempered as she was to-day, and he looked 
at her with professional criticism to catch the hues and lines which 
should give him the key and tell him what ailed her body and con- 
sequently warped her mind. But he could make out nothing dif- 
ferent from other days; so he took refuge in that wide haven of 
unknown influences, the atmosphere ; and said: “She is under the 
weather. Perhaps it is scirocco.” 

Soon after this they went into the garden, as they always did 
when St. Claire was at the villa; for he was not weary yet of this 
strange and delightful sensation of being in the heart of summer 
in February and March; and the Stewarts too were fond of flowers 
and fresh air. 

As they strolled along the pathway, bordered with roses of 
all kinds and shades, St. Claire picked a beautiful ‘ blush” bud ; 
round, smooth, compact, delicately tinted; which he gave to 
Clarissa, saying, with a charming smile: “Like to like, as the 
old valentines say; or Sweets to the sweet—that is better.” 

Whereat Mrs. Stewart, in her turn gently smiling, though with 
the intention of mild reproof, said : ‘‘ You must not spoil my child 
by flattering her too much, Dr. St. Claire.” 

“T do not think she could be spoilt,” returned St. Claire in his 
sweet way. “She is too good!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stewart ; “that is just it—she is too good to 
be spoilt. But we do not mean the same thing. We use the 
phrase differently. I mean that she is so nice now, it would 
be a pity to spoil her by flattery; and your meaning is not the 


“Ts telling people you admire them—is giving them credit for 
their good qualities, flattery ?” asked St. Claire, amiably argumen- 
tative. “Ido not think so. ‘There are so many willing to tell 
us all sorts of disagreeables and horrors, I think it only fair to 
declare what we admire, and praise candidly what is deserving of 
praise.” 

“ It is an amiable feeling but a rather dangerous practice,” said 
Mrs. Stewart a little drily; but when St. Claire replied: “ You 
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are always so just and generous in your sentiments, Mrs. Stewart, 
I am conscious I ought to attend to your advice,” she did not see 
that this was flattery, nor that the handsome young fellow rein- 
stated himself in her good graces by the very repetition of the 
fault which had in some sense disturbed his holding. 

It would not have disturbed her at all had St. Claire been con- 
tent to flatter Clarissa alone. It was the association of Ione—the 
reduplication—which fretted her. For instance, after this little 
passage of arms, where the foils were sheathed in velvet scab- 
bards, the young physician tripped again in his fence, and this 
time more grievously. 

Ione had heard nothing of that compliment and the small dis- 
cussion founded on it. She had wandered away alone, as she often 
did, no one knew why, and was now sauntering between the thick 
lines—indeed almost hedge-rows—of spiked lavender, which hid 
all but her golden head and proud columnar throat. They all met 
where the rose-path intersected the lavender. At this point was 
the most beautiful rose-tree in the garden—that superb and royal 
Gloire de Dijon which people bribed the gardener to despoil for 
them, and paid heavily for buds and cuttings; which last, it must 
be said, by some mysterious fatality never came to any good. 
Antonio accepted the money and gave the equivalent; but he took 
care that this equivalent should never fructify, and that his 
padrone alone should possess the prize. 

St. Claire picked one of the half-opened flowers and offered it 
to Ione. 

“The queen of the flowers to the queen of the garden,” he said, 
thinking of Clarissa’s accusation of queenliness, and meaning 
nothing more than he had meant to Clarissa—nothing more than 
if he had offered a sugar-plum toa child and kissed her afterwards. 

“Now, Dr. St. Claire, what have I just been saying?” said 
Mrs. Stewart sharply. “I will not have these girls spoilt and 
made fools of!” 

In a moment Ione comprehended the situation. Her eye caught 
the blush rosebud in Clarissa’s breast; her ear the acrid accent 
in her adopted mother’s voice; and her jealous fancy supplied 
the rest. 

“Here, Clarissa,” she said, giving her the rose. ‘“ Roses and 
pretty speeches belong to you, not to me.” 

“Thank you, Nony, but keep your own,” said Clarissa quite 
amiably. “ Pink and yellow do not go together, and I am satisfied 
with what I have.” 

“Will you not have it?” asked Ione, offering it for the second 
time. 
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“No!” said Clarissa. 

“Nonsense, Ione, take your rose and wear it, and do not make 
such a fuss about a mere trifle like this!” said Mrs. Stewart with 
more and more acridity of voice and manner. 

“T do not want it,” said Ione, tearing the petals from the calyx 
and tossing them in a pale golden shower among the scented 
leaves of the lavender. 

A few minutes after, St. Claire had drawn her away from the 
others and was standing with her among the roses alone. 

“ How did I offend you by giving you that rose?” he asked 
anxiously, his beautiful eyes full of misleading tenderness and 
undesigned pathos. 

“You did not offend me,” said Ione proudly. 

“Then why did you not wear it, as your sister wore hers?” 
he asked. “Why did you destroy it and fling it so con- 
temptuously away if you were not annoyed with me for giving it 
to you?” 

“ And why should you give me one when you had already given 
one to Clarissa?” returned Ione. “Do you think it a compliment 
to any girl to come second?” 

“But some one must be first in order of time,” pleaded St. 
Claire. “Order of time does not make order of merit or degree 
of interest,” he added soothingly, looking at Ione as if he loved 
her. 

“T do not understand sharing, and I will never take the second 
place,” said Ione, sticking to her own point and wide of St. 
Claire’s. And with this she walked proudly away, her head erect, 
her shoulders straight, her face set like a flint, and her heart 
full of hatred to all the world, but specially full of contempt for 
Clarissa and anger against St. Claire. 

He, poor fellow, was Jost in a kind of mental fog, wherein he 
was only conscious of amazement and distress—amazement that 
he had so evidently hurt Ione by such a commonplace little action, 
and distress that he had blundered so innocently into evil. The 
true solution never entered his mind; and he gave the credit of 
all this abnormal susceptibility to that much-enduring beast 
of burden the weather—that scape-goat which has to carry so 
many sins of temper on its back, as now it bore Ione’s exag- 
gerated exclusiveness, just as it had carried Mrs. Stewart’s un- 
wonted acerbity. 

“ Assuredly I must pick no more roses at the Villa Clarissa!” 
he said to himself as he walked home to his hotel. ‘“ They are as 
dangerous as those which cost the merchant his daughter, and 
gave poor Beauty to the Beast! It is enchanted ground all 
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through, and things are not what they seem from first to last. 
What is true, however, is the sweet amiability of that pretty little 
Clarissa, and the exceedingly regrettable temper of that beautiful 
Tone. What a pity she should spoil herself as she does by her 
temper! And what a pity, too, that they should not treat her 
with a little more consideration of her infirmity! It is only 
humane and philosophical to be considerate of an infirmity like 
that,’ he went on to say to himself, with the serene philosophy 
of people who judge from a distance, and whose nerves are not worn 
by the peculiarities which rasp those of close companions bare. 
“ We all have our faults; but what kind of life should we make if 
we were not forbearing one to the other? Of course we ought to 
be forbearing. And that is just where these dear delightful people 
fail with Ione—they are not forbearing enough to her, and do 
not know how to treat her. Ah! if Monica, that beautiful, that 
half-divine Monica, could but know her! What good she would 
do her! How she would bring out all that is lovely in her 
nature and repress and check by her sweet example all that is 
unworthy! Beautiful and half-divine in very truth—ah! I shall 
never see her like! No one is her equal! She stands alone like 
the crowned queen of gracious womanhood; and I love her, and 
have lost her!” 

Back over his heart came the old rush of grieving love. His 
wounds reopened and bled with all their former violence. He 
forgot Palermo, the Stewarts, Ione, his present place, the present 
moment, and where his footsteps fell and whither they were leading 
him. He walked on mechanically, like a somnambulist in his 
dreams, unconscious of whom he met, unconscious, too, that tears 
were in his eyes. He was once more with Monica in the garden, 
going through the agony of his denied love; and all the rest 
was blank. He saw nothing and knew nothing; not even that 
he passed so close by Captain Stewart as to touch his shoulder 
with his own. 

“Has St. Claire been here to-day ?” asked the Captain when he 
reached home after this odd encounter. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Stewart. 

“Did anything happen?” the master inquired again. 

“No, nothing,” was the reply; but Clarissa blushed a little at 
her mother’s disclaimer, ¢nd Ione’s strange eyes flashed, and her 
cheeks turned ashen pale. 

“Well, he looked like a man possessed, or who has had some 
heavy sorrow,” said the Captain, with a sharp glance beneath his 
eyebrows at each of the girls in turn. “He was walking down 
the Maqueda, evidently seeing nothing and no one ; for he touched 
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me as he passed and never saw me at all; and I swear his eyes 
were full of tears!” 

“Impossible !” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T saw them,” repeated her husband. “ His face was as white 
as a sheet, his eyes were straight before him, and, as I live, they 
were full of tears!” 

“How extraordinary !—how very distressing!” said Mrs. 
Stewart, with a curious little sentiment of pleasure in her 
sympathy. 

“Did he seem out of sorts?” asked her husband. 

“No; he was in very good spirits all the time he was here,” 
she replied. And on the Captain saying “Humph!” the con- 
versation dropped. 

But each woman gave a different version to her own heart. 

“Poor sensitive young fellow, he was pained because I scolded 
him,” thought Mrs. Stewart, with the complacency of gratified 

ower. 
: “He thought that mother did not like him to be kind to me,” 
said Clarissa to herself, with that soft little smile of pleased vanity 
of which the satin lining is nascent love. 

And: “I made him feel—I made him unhappy. He did not mean 
to slight me, and he does respect my rights,” were Ione’s thoughts 
as she sat by her window and looked out on the stars and felt 
her heart throb with the passionate beat of triumphant pride 
and assuaged jealousy ;—no longer the second but emphatically 
the first! 








ERRATUM. 


By a clerical error in the last number (for April, p. 501) Field Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne is mentioned as the owner of ‘The Gazelle, instead of 
Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, who conveyed the Empress Eugenie to this 
country. 


